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Mid-year Records Price Fixing Asked Used Cars Lead 
On Farm Products 


Reveal Further 
Business Decline 


Textile Industry Alone 
Shows Gain Over Pre- 
ceding Year, Says De- 


partment of Commerce 


Wholesale Price 
Drop Slackens 





Factory Employment and Pay 
Rolls Also Decreased and 
Distribution Trends Are 
Shown to Be Downward 


The economic situation at midyear was 
characterized by a further decline in gen- 
eral business activity although the tex- 
tile industry showed a gain over the cor- 
responding period of 1930, according to 
the monthly survey of current business 
by the Department of Commerce. \ 

“The Department’s review, made public 
Aug. 10, showed a recession in the Jan- 
uarv-to-June indexes of industrial pro- 
duction of 16.3 per cent from the first 
half of 1930. Factory employment dropped 
25 per cent during June after making 
allowance for the usual seasonal changes. 


Factory pay rolls fell off 5.5. per cent 
during the month. making their average 
now 25 per cent below the same period 


Jast year. 
Decline Slackens 


A slackening in the rate of decline of 
wholesale prices was regarded by the De- 
artment as among the more favorable 


as of the month, particularly because 
there was a temporary increase in the 


first two weeks of July. The survey of- 
fered no predictions, however, concerning 


the probable future course of wholesale , 


price levels. 

Following is the full text of the survey: 

General business activity continued its 
decline of greater than seasonal propor- 
tions during June, a tendency, ee, 
which became less marked during the first 
two weeks of July. The adjusted index 
of industrial production for June showed 
a drop of 3.4 per cent, a change largely 
accounted for by recession of 4.4 per 
cent in the adjusted index of manufac- 
turing output, while the decline in min- 
eral production was only a little more 
then seasonal. Among manufacturing 
industries there were relatively sharp re- 
cessions in the output of iron and steel 
and. in aytomobile production, but tetxile 
activity Was maintained close to seasonal 
Jevels and was well above the levels of 
@ year ago. 

Factory Work Drops 

The recession in business during June 
was further refiected in a drop of 2.5 
per cent in factory employment, after al- 
lowing for normal seasonal changes, and 
jn a fall of 5.5 per cent in factory pay rolls 
which are now 25 per cent below the level 
of a year ago. The indexes of distribu- 
tion also tended downward, although the 


a 


adjusted index of freight-car loadings, 
after showing a decline of 2.5 pew cent 


during June, has moved consistently up- | 


ward since the beginning of July. De- 


partment store sales, if adjusted for the | 
number of working days, fell 6.2 per cent, 


jin June, but if adjusted also for seasonal 
variation the decline was only 1.1 per cent. 
Bank debits outside of New York, after a 
sharp drop in May, increased nearly 3 per 
cent in June and have moved to a higher 
Jevel since the close of the month 
Building Gains 

The unadjusted value of building con- 
tracts showed a gain of 9.4 per cent in 
June. Residential building awards moved 
contrary to this general trend but pub- 
jic works and utilities construction, al- 
though steadily declining from March to 
May, registered an increase last month of 
42 per cent over the May total. Among 
the more favorable factors during June 
was the retardation in the rate of de- 
cline of wholesale pirces which turned 
into a temporary rise early in July. Se- 
curity prices also moved ahead over a 
great part of the month, reflecting favor- 
able sentiment» created by the morato- 
rium agreement, but these have reversed 
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Strike at I 


3.) 


loover Dam 


Government to Take No Part 
In Labor Controversy 


The Bureau of Reclamation will take 
mo part in the labor controversy cul- 
minating in a strike at Hoover Dam and 
the suspension of construction work in the 
canyon but will maintain peace and order, 
Commissioner Elwood Mead stated orally 
at the Department of the Interior Aug. 10 

Already six months ahead of the con- 
struction schedule, the contractors have 
Suspended strikers from the pay rolls 
rather than yield to demands for an in- 
crease in wages. which would add about 


$6,000,000 to the cost of constructing the 
dam, Dr. Mead stated. Additional in- 


formation on the strike was supplied as 
follows: 

With the exception of the machinists 
and carpenters engaged in building houses 
and the workers on the railroad, work at 
the great project has come to a stop. 
How many workers are involved and how 
long the suspension of work will continue 
are at present indeterminable. The con- 
troversy, however, centers among the 
workers in the canyon where the diversion 
tunnel is being excavated. 

Telephone ,conversations with Walke: 
Young, the Bureau's Consulting Engineer, 
indicate that there are demands for a 
minimum of $5 per day for laborers, who 
have been recciving $4. Tunnel workers 
are demanding $5.50 instead of $5, and 
carpenters $6. Complaints also have been 
raised against the sanitary conditions. 

The new wage scale would cost the con- 


tractors tremendously. The contractors 
consideread suspending work for a while 
on account of the heat but hesitated be- 


cause they did not want to throw workers 
out of employment. However, if the strike 
continues during the next two 
the hottest season will be passed and ideal 


° 
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| freight 


j}than from rates that are too low. 
| rates 


months, | 


Senator Nye Asserts Positive 
Steps Must Be Taken to 
Relieve Northwest 


HE Federal Government will have 

to take some positive step in aiding 
the drought-stricken and grasshopper- 
infested areas of the Northwest, Sena- 
tor Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, stated 
orally Aug. 10 in discussing the economic 
situation in the Dakotas and neighbor- 
ing States. 

The reports of the drought in the 
Northwest are by no means exaggerated, 
he said. North Dakota, which ordinarily 
produces from 90,000,000 to 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat, will have a crop of 
much less than half of normal. The 
estimate of the State government puts 
the output at 40,000,000 bushels, he 
stated. Senator Nye furnished the fol- 
lowing additional information: 

Following a tour of the Northwest, 
Senator Nye is convinced that Federal 
aid must be enlisted if the farmer is 
to continue as an outlet for the products 
of industry. He does not believe that 
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Financial Emergency 


Held Not to Justify 
Higher Freight Rates 


Six Western States Contend 


Railways’ Fiscal Stress 


Does Not Give I. C. CG.) 


Power to Grant Increase 


Dismissal of the railroads’ united plea 
for a 15 per cent horizontal freight rate 
advance on the ground that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has no, authority 
to permit increase in treight rates 
reason of “financial emergencies alone,” 
was sought by the State regulatory com- 
missions of six Western States in a mo- 
tion filed with the Commission Aug. 10 
during conduct of hearings on the car- 
riers’ application. ‘Ex Parte No. 103.) 

Asks For Increase 

An alternative motion that in the event 
of denial of the States’ plea, the Commis- 
sion refuse to accord any increases in 
any proceedings covered by the Federal 
body’s extensive inquiries under the Hoch- 
Smith joint congressional resolution of 
1925, was 4lso presented. 

The hearings before the Commission 
Aug. 10 mark the opening of the testimony 
oppBsed to the railroads’ plan for a 15 
per cent rate advance, the carriers hav- 
ing completed their testimony in support 
of the proposal on July 21. The day's 
session was marked by an appeal from 
the National Grange on behalf of the Na- 


tion’s farmers, who, it was testified, can 
not bear the burden of higher freight 
rates. The Port of New York Authority | 


also urged the Commission rot to make 
any changes in the existing differentials 
applying on export, import and -.coastwise 


traffic through the North Atlantic ports 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 

Although the day’s hearings were de- 
voted largely to the opening of opposi- 
tion testimony, several witnesses testi- 


fied in favor of the carriers’ plea, among 
them Philip A. Benson on behalf of the 
Emergency Committee on Railroad In- 
vestments of Life Insurance Companies 
and Mutual Savings Banks. 

Hearings are also scheduled for oppo- 
sition testimony at Portland, Oreg., on 
Aug. 12, and San Francisco and Atlanta, 
Ga., on the seventeenth of this month. 

Mr. Brenckman on Stand 

Frederic Brenckmar., Washington repre- 
sentative of the National Grange, testified 
in opposition to the proposed increase 
on behalf of that organization's 800,000 
members. Assertins;; that an increase in 
rates at this time would prove 
ruinous, at least so far as agriculture is 
concerned, Mr. Brenckman declared: 

“It is’ quite plain from all the evidence 
that has been presented that the railroads 
are suffering from loss of traffic rather 
If the 
that are now in force have driven 
traffic to competing systems of transpor- 
tation, higher rates may be depended upon 
to accelerate and aggravate this tendency. 

“With the cost of gasoline and other 
trucking costs at the lowest point in his- 
tory, together with the fact that thou- 
sands of miles of improved highways are 
being added to our road systems through- 


out the country, it is not reasonable to 
think that the vailroads can win back 
through higher rates the tonnage they 
have lost.” 


Mr. Brenckman told the Commission that 


between 1926 and 1930 a total of 682,850 
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Field in Recent 
Auto Financing 


econditioned Machines 
Greater in Number, But | 
Amount Involved Is Less, | 
Says Census Bureau 


| 


‘More Dealers Resort . 
| 


| To Credit Operations 

Declines in Money Value of 
Transactions and Number 
Of Autos Noted This Year 
Under Figures for 1930 


Declines in both money value and 
;number of automobiles involved in auto-| 
}mobile financing operations, in both the 
|/new and used car fields, were noted dur- 
|ing the first six months of ‘lic year as 
| eompared with the same period of 1930, 
| according to information made available 
as of Aug. 11 by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce. g 
| The number of used cars financed dur- | 
{ing the first half of the year exceeded} 
the number of new cars financed by nearly | 
157,000, Bureau figures showed. The de-| 
cline in the dollar volume of al] financing 
was greater than the drop in the number 
of cars financed because of a decrease in 
the average amount of finance per car. 


Financing of Used Cars 

Additional: information made 
follows: 

The present comparative popularity of 
the used car is shown by the fact that 
financing of the reconditioned machines 
held up better than any other type of 


available 


automobile financing during the first half 


{of the year. 

An interesting aspect of the financing 
situation is the fact that the volume in 
dollars in wholesale financing was greater 
in June than in June, 1930, the month 
being the only one to show an increase 
over the corresponding month of last year 
and indicating that more dealers were re- 
sorting to a financing plan. June, 1930, 
found the wholesale volume of financing 
at $53,802,394, while in June, 1931, the 
total was $57,840,035. 

For the first half of the year, however, 
the amount was $354,731,407, compared 
with $413,979,728 in 1930, a decrease of 
14.3 per cent. 

Retail Financing 

Retail financing, comparing the two 
half-year periods, showed a drop of 15.5 
per cent in the number of cars and a 20 
per cent decline in the amount of 
financing. 

For the six months of 1931 1,403,705 cars 
were financed for $546,530,469, an ayerage 
of $389 per car. In the 1930 period,"T,662,- 
184 cars were financed for $682,758,448, an 
average of $411. 

. The number of used cars financed has 
exceeded the number of new cars financed 
in every month since October, 1929, al- 
though the money volume of used car 
financing has always been considerabl) 
behind that of new vehicles. 

During the first half of 1931, the num- 
|/ber of new cars financed was 603,507, 
while the number of used cars was 760,285 
The unclassified total was 39,913. The re- 
spective money volumes for these 
types of financing were $327 
775,052 and $14,521,068 

While the average volume per car for 
new machines was $542, it was only $269 
for used cars and $364 for the unclassified 
vehicles. 


General Decline From 1930 


Compared with the first half of 1930, 
all these figures showed declines. There 
were respective drops of 20, 10 and 30.4 
per cent in the number of new, used and 
unclassified cars financed, and the respec- 
tive percentage decreases in the money 
volumes of financing were 23.7, 11.6 and 
35.7. 

The 1930 figures used in compiling the 
percentage declines were 759,420 new cars 
financed for a total of $428,558,104; 845,- 
478 used cars financed for $231,680,094; 
and 57,286 unclassified machines financed 
for $22,520,250. 

Comparing June totals with those of 
May, declines were also shown in all type 
of financing, with used cars again holding 
up best. The number of such cars 
financed declined only from 142,847 to 


141.247, and the decrease ,in money volume | 


was only from $37,793,229 to $37,746,125 
It should be pointed out, however, that 
used cars showed a gain from May to 
June last year. New cars also showed a 
gain from May, 1930, to June, 1930, in con- 
trast with this year’s drop. 

With the exception of wholesale financ- 


ductions of considerable size, 
June, 1931, and June, 1930. 


comparing 


IN SIX MONTHS 


EXCEEDS DESTRUCTION LAST YEAR 








Combination of Drought, Extreme Heat and High Winds 


Are Blamed by 


COMBINATION of three of the con- 
ditions most conducive to forest 
fires—drought, extreme heat, and un- 
precedented winds—had brought the 
fire-swept acreage in the national for- 
‘ests this year, up to July 31, above the 
total for all of last year, and large addi- 
tional areas have been burned over in 
northern Idaho since Aug. 1, Roy Head- 
ley, in charge of the Branch of Opera- 
tions of the Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture, stated orally Auge 10. 
Two recent fires in northerp Idaho, 
Mr. Headley said, are now under con- 
tiol but are still smouldering. Each re- 
quired the clearing of 70 miles of fire 
line to hold it in check, and ane later 
broke through the line and necessitated 


clearing of 30 miles more. he said. The 
following information also was given 
forally by Mr. Headley: 

One of these recent fires, in the 


Kaniksu National Forest, Idaho, burned 
over some of the most productive white 
pine region in the United States, and 
did considerable damage to farmsteads. 

The other, in.the Pend Oreille National 
\ Forest, was brought under control after 


Federal Service 





clearing three acres, but a wind came up 


and spread the flames over an area 
which required 70 miles of fire line 
Later winds again took it ouside this 
area. “Mopping up” work is now under 
way in both the areas affected. 

The extremely bad conditions cover 
northern Idaho, eastern Washington 
and most of Montana. Montana is in 


the grip of the worst drought in its his- 
tory, aggravated by several years of 
subnormal rainfall. Recent extreme heat 
has been accompanied by very low hu- 
midity, at times going as low as 4 per 
cent. 

Although the region normally is not 
windy, this year there has been an un- 
precedented amount of high wind, mak- 
ing for rapid spread of fires and diffi- 
culty in control work. The entire situ- 
ation has been about the worst possible 

The sole favorable factor in the re- 
gion has been the absence of great 
“congestion” of fires. No such condi- 


tion has been reported as that which 
prevailed in 1926, for instance, when 
200 fires were started in one day by 
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,234,349, $204,- | 


ing, all types of auto financing showed re- | 
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In Cotton Estimates 


, 


ccuracy Claimed | 


| 
; “we 
Agriculture Department Cites | 
Correctness of Forecasts for | 


Last Four Years 


QTATISTICS show that Department of 

Agriculture estimates of the probable | 
cotton crop on the basis of conditions | 
as of Aug. 1 have not been as much 4s 
5 per cent incorrect in any of the las 
four years, according to an oral state- 
ment in behalf of the Department | 
Aug. 10. | 

Such a check-up, it was stated orally, 
is of particular interest just now be- 
cause of the estimate just issued by the 
Department calculating the probable 
cotton crop this year at about 1,500,000 
bales more than trade estimates. (This 
statement was printed in full text in the 
issue of July 10.) The following addi- 
tional information was made available: 

Of the last 80 estimates of the cotton 
crop made by the Department, about 30 
have been slightly higher than the ac- 
tual crop, and about 50 have been lower. 

The Aug. 1 estimates are not re- 
garded as definite forecasts but as prob- 
abilities based on conditions as of that 
date, which may be changed by later 
weather or other factors. The Aug. 1 
estimate ang actual crop for the last 
four years were as follows: 

1927 estimate, 13,492,000 bales; 
crop, 12,955,000 bales; the estimate 
ing 104.1 per cent of the actual 
1928 estimate, 14,291,000; actual crop, 
14,478,000; the estimate being 98.7 per 
cent of actual crop; 1929 estimate, 15,- 
543,000; crop, 14,826,000; the estimate be- 
ing 104.8 per cent of actual crop; 1930 
estimate, 14,362,000; crop, 13,932,000; the 
estimate being 103.1 per cent of actual 
crop. 


actual 
be- 
crop. 


Senate Committee 
To Abandon Hearings 
On Work Insurance 


Senator Hebert Declares 


System Would Be First 
Step Toward  Establish- 
ment of Federal Dole 


Plans for the Senate to hold hearings 
on the subject of unemployment insurance 
in ,the United Siates will probably be 
abandoned, Senator Felix Hebert (Rep.), 
ef Rhode Island, and chairman of the 
special Senate Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, declared orally Aug. 10. 
It had been tentatively arranged to open 
hearings early in September. 

Studied European System 


Senator Hebert, recently returned from 
a tour of western Europe, where he stud- 
ied unemployment insurance in England, 
Germany, Italy and other countries, dis- 
cussed the unemployment situation in Eu- 


rope with President Hoover @uring the 
week end at the Rapidan. He also dis- 
cussed the situation with John J. Leary, 
special investigator for the Department 
of Labor, who returned last week after 
}an extended study of the dole system in 
Europe. 


Institution of a federally regulated sys- 
} tem of unemployment insurance would be 
the first step toward a dole in this coun- 
try, Senator Hebert said. “The main diffi- 
culty with the dole system, as it op- 
} erates throughout Europe, with the pos- 
sible exception of Italy, is that it is inter- 
twined with polities,’ he stated, adding 
that in his opinion there will not be a 
; tremendous clamor in Congress at next 
| session for the institution of an unem- 
; ployment insurance system. Senator He- 
| bert offered the following additional ig- 
| formation: 

Operation of English Dole 

| In England, where the dole s#stem is 
| being operated at a cost of $200,000,000 
annually, the political influence is 
strong. If an idle person who applies 
to be placed on the aoie is refused by the 


| 


local committee the man immediately goes | 


to his political leader. The leader, in turn, 
consults the member of Parliament from 
inat district. The latter goes to his own 
leader and he consults the Secretary of 
the Treasury. As a result the man is 
placed on the dole whether he is eligible 
or not. 

| “They told me that at the beginning the 
dole system in England was on an actuarial 
basis butit has been greatly expanded 


| 
| 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 5.) 


\Death From Disease 
| In Youth Is Studied 


_Bronchopneumonia Causes 
Most Fatalities Under 20 


| 

| Bronchopneumonia 
toll of deaths among persons under 20 
years of age in the United States, ac- 
cording to information on communicable 


diseases procured by the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, it was announced orally Aug. 10. 

Tuberculosis is second, and lobar pneu- 
monia third, it was explained. Additional 
information was supplied as follows: 

It has been found that from a study 
|} Of deaths caused by communicable dis- 
eases in the registration areas of the 
United States for 192g, 1927 and 1928, 
| bronchopneumonia heads the list with al- 
; most twice the number of deaths charged 
| against it as for any other single cause. 

Diphtheria follows as the fourth great 


taxes the heaviest 





;}cause of mortality with whooping cough 
fifth. 
Influenza, however, if complicated and 


unspecified cases are combined, will stand 
fourth, 

The seriousness of a disease, it must be 
pointed out, is not wholly determined by 
the number of deaihs it may cause, but 
rather by the degree of disability it causes, 
its tedious or prolonged convalescence, 
and the train of handicaps resulting from 
it. However, the measure of a disease by 
its death rate is among the most accessi- 
ble means of showing its seriousness. 

Bronchopneumonia has an average of 
| about 35 per cent of its total deaths under 
1 year, 50 per cent under 5 years, and 
nearly 60 per cent under 20 years 

Tuberculosis, while accounting for many 
| deaths among the young, averages only 


) 
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Drought Damage 


Reducing Yield 
Of Most Crops 


Department of Agriculture’ 
Says All Estimates of Ma- 
jor Crops Except Winter | 
Wheat Are Lower | 


| 
——___.— | 
| 
| 


Western Sections 


Are Most Affected, 


Spring Wheat, Barley, Flax- 
seed and Wild Hay Expected 
To Show Lowest Production 
Since Records Were Begun 


Heavy reductions in the prospective 
production of nearly ail major crops ex- 
cept Winter wheat were announced Aug 
10 by the Department of Agriculture, as 
a result of drought during July in the 
area from the Pacific coast to Michigan 
and Illinois. ‘ 

Yields of Spring wheat, barley, flaxseed, 
and wild hay are expected to be the lowest 
on record, the Department said in com- 
ment accompanying its general crop re- 





| port as of Aug. 1. while rye yield probably 
will be the lowest since 1887. 


Large Winter Wheat Yield 

Despite the general decline in prospects, 
the Department raised its preliminary es- 
timate of the Winter wheat crop more 
than enough to offset the decline in 
Spring wheat, raising the forecast of all 
wheat production from 869,000,000 bushels 
as of July 1 to 894,000,000 as of Aug. 1. | 
This results, the Department said, in the 
largest Winter wheat crop on record and 
the smallest Spring wheat crop since sep- | 
arate estimates were started in 1910, 

The estimate of corn production was re- 
duced 193,000,000 bushels from the July 1 
figure, or more than 6 per cent; oats, 137,- 
000,000 bushels.” or 10 per cent; Spring 
wheat, 38,000,000 bushels, or 24 per cent; 
barley, 45,000,000 bushels, or 17 per cent; 
and flaxseed, 4,000,000 bushels, or 23 per 
cent. 


Comparison With 1930 

The indicated average yield per acre of 
23 crops this year is placed by the Depart- | 
ment at 110.9 per cent of the yield in the | 
drought year of 1930 and 99.7 per cent of 
the average for the 10 years, 1920 to 1929. | 
The summary of the crop report and the ' 
Department's comment accompanying it 
follow in tull texi: 

Crop summary for United States as of 
Aug. 1, 1931: | 

All wheat: Indicated production, 893,- 
582,000 bushels; Winter wheat: preliminary | 
|yield per acre, 19.0 bushels; preliminary | 
| production, 775,180,000 bushels. | 

All Spring wheat: indicated production, 
118,402,000 bushels; Durum wheat, four 
States: Condition, 40.1 per cent of normal; 
indicated production, 23,062,000 bushels. 

Other Spring wheat: Condition, 39.5 per 
cent of normal; indicated production, 95,- 
340,000 bushels. 

Corn: Condition, 76.3 pe: 
mal; indicated production, 
bushels. 

Oats: Condition, 70.0 per cent of nor- 
mal; indicated production, 1,169,657,000 
bushels. 


cent of nor- 
2,775,301,000 


General Crop Review 

Crops suffered severely from drought 
during July in nearly the whole area from 
the Pacific Coasi east to Michigan and 
I}linois, and south to the Cetton Belt. \ 

As a result, the prospective corn produc- 
tion has been reduced since last month by 
193,000,000 bushels or more than 6 per cent, 
oats by 137,000,000 bushels or more than 
1€ per cent, Spring wheat by 38,000,000 
bushels or 24 per cent, barley by 45,000,000 
bushels of 17 per cent, flaxseed by 4,000,000 
bushels or 23 per cent. The estimates for 
hay, potatoes and several fruits have also 
been reduced. 

Spring wheat, barley, flaxseed and wild 
hay are expected to show the lowest yields 
on record and rye the lowest except 1887 
Local rains which occurred in much of 
this area in the last few days of July 
or early August will help some late crops 
but in most places they came too late for 
Spring grains. 

Corn in Need of Rain 

On the other hand, in the northeastern 
part of the country the rainfall so far 
has been sufficient to permit fair to good 
yields of most crops and in most parts of 
the South the drought was broken or at 
least temporarily relieved during the last 
half of July, causing a very marked im- 
provement in the local crop p oduction 
situation. Winter wheat matured in most 
sections under favorable conditions and 
| produced an average yield of 19 bushels 
| per acre, equaling the record yield of 1914 

_ Corn is much in need of more rain but 
in only a few of the important States is 
it already so badly damaged that it can 
not recover. The hay crop is seriously short 
in most of the West and Northwest but 
production in the country as a whole will 
probably be not far below last year’s short | 
crop. Fruits, though below prospects of 
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MORE MEN ARE SEE 


| sale 


New Public Works — 
Total 43 Millions 


| 


Is 


Semipublic Construction 
Included in New Awards 
Announced for Week 


JUBLIC and semi-public works con-., 

tract awards amounting to $43,312,- 
878 were reported to the Public Worf 
Section of the President's Emergency 
Committee for Employment last week, it 
was announced Aug. 10 by Fred C. Crox- 
ton, acting chairman of the committee. 

The addition of this amount brought 
the total of contract awards reported 
since Dec. 1, 1930, to $2,140,404,814. The 
total of contract awards reported week 
before last was $44,683,446. 

The amount reported last week covers 
336 projects in 45 Siates and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and includes $2,106,- 
491 worth of Nationalk Park roads con- 
tract awards made in 12 States in June. 

Other projects include Federal, State 
county, and municipal buildings; school 


and college’ construction, hospitals, 
bridges, sewers, streets, drainage, water 
supply, power plants, rivers and harbors 
work and other types of public and, 
semipublic construction. 

(A list of projects by States and 
localities is printed in full text on 
Page 5.) 


Government's Policy 
In Concentrate Sales 
Said to Be Unchanged 


Prosecutions Not) Contem- 
plated Without Proof of 
Intention to Violate Law, 
Mr. Woodcock Asserts 


Y 

The Fedefal Government’s policy re- 
specting prosecution under the prohibition 
laws for the sale of concentrates or other 
merchandise from which beverages with 
aleoholic content may be developed re- 
mains unchanged although the widespread 
of grape concentrate has presented 
a contusing sitution, according to Amos 
W. W. Woodcock, Director of Prohibition. 

Mr. Woodcock said in an oral statement, 
Aug. 10, that thus far no reasons have 
been presented warranting a change in the 
policy which does not contemplate prose- 
cution unless there is a “good case” with 
proof that the sale was made with intent 
that something shall be produced in viola- 
tion of the law. 


Intent to Violate Law 


‘Proof must be .offered,” he said, “that 
the gale is made with an intent to the 
result product shall be in violation of the 
law. It comes down to this, therefore, 
that you must be able to prove that the 
sale was made with knowledge that the 
product should be used to producing an 
intoxicant.” 

Additional information was made avail- 
able as follows: 

Recent arrest were made in New York 
on the sale of “bricks” of grape concen- 
trate, a product that may be used to 
produce an alcoholic beverage. But the 
prohibition authorities point to section 29 
of the National Prohibition Act which 
provides that beverages prepared from 
fruit juices are illegal only when intoxi- 
cating in fact. It has been found ex- 
ceedingly difficult to establish when the 
beverage is intoxicating in fact. 

While the prohibition headquarters be- 
lieves that the sale is a violation of law 
when the distributors of such products as 
grape concentrate “bricks” know that they 
are selling something that can be con- 
verted into an alcoholic product, there re- 
mains the practical difficulty of proving 
that intent and also that the product is 
intoxicating in fact. 


Not to Ask Change in Law 


There is no intention on the part of 
the Bureau of Prohibition as at present 
constituted to recommend changes in the 
law that the fruit juice question or the 
question of proof of intoxicating char- 
acter of beverages may be clarified. It 
is considered that the task before the 
Bureau is to enforce the law as it exists 
and not to present argument for changes. 

There is no sharp line to serve as guide 
for enforcement at present as to when 
the law has been violated and when only 
the “spirit of the law” has been trans- 
gressed. That fact makes it exceedingly 
difficult to enforce the statute against al- 
leged violators as well as providing a diffi- 
cult problem in finding ways or language 
to change the law so that the weaknesses 
may be corrected. 

While the Bureau is unwilling to say 
whether it will seek to make a test case 
out of -ny of the many pending ques- 
tions, there is no disposition at the mo- 
ment to try for a new interpretation of 
the statutes. This end might be attained, 
but there is always the possibility that 
the problem might be further compli- 
cated by judicial opinion that would be 
broader r narrower than the course which 
the Bureau now follows 


KING TO ENLIST, 


FEWER LEAVING ARMY AND NAVY 


Steady Increase in Applications and Decline in Discharges 
Noted This Year by Both Services 


A PPLICATIONS for enlistment in the 
Army and Navy showed unsual in- 
creases during the fiscal year 1931 a 
compared with the previous fiscal period 
it was stated orally Aug. 10 at the De- 
partments of the Navy and of War 
Whethe1 unemployment conditions 
were responsible for this situation can- 


not be stated definitely, it was pointed 
out, but during the past year both 
services have noticed that the stead\ 


increase in applications and a steady de- 
crease in discharges have occurred 

The situation was slightly different in 
the Marine Corps, statistics of that 
service show, but the percentage of re- 
enlistments showed a surprising increase 
during the fiscal year just ended. 
Further oral. and statistical information 
made available at the two departments 
follows: 

That proportionately more men are 
remaining in the service and declining 
discharges at.the end of their preiods 
of enlistment is shown by a survey of / 





statistics of all three branches. The 
greatest increase of this sort is reflected 
in Navy totals, due in a measure to the 
suspension of recruiting for four months, 
during which period only reenlistment: 
were accepted, 

All three services tightened up on re- 
cruiting during the past year, both the 
Navy and Marines suspending activity 
for months at a time and the Army 
making its entrance requirements moi 
strict and its policy more selective. 

The Army has been getting 
better type of recruit during 
year because of the greater number of 
applicants from which to make selec- 
tions. A similar situation has been ob- 
served in naval recruiting. The educa- 
tional experience, for instance, of new 
recurits for the naval service has im- 
proved in recnt months. 

Discharges have reached a low ebb in 


a much 
the past 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 5.) 


Police Practice 
Of “Third Degree’ 


Declared General 


Wickersham Commission 
Finds Cruelty, Illegal De- 
tention and Denial of Ac- 
cess to Counsel Common 


Unfair Prosecutions 
Also Are Criticized 


‘Consideration of Federal Code 


Of Criminal Procedure to 
Serve as Model for the States 
Is Suggested in Report 


The third degree, 
physical and mental brutality 
of cruelty to obtain 
confessions admissions 


involving the use of 


and other 
involuntary 
from persons 
suspected and accused of crime, is wide- 
spread in this country, the National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment has found from its study of “Law- 
lessness in Law Enforcement.” 

The Commission on its 350-page report 
lo President Hoover, made public at the 
White House as of Aug. 11, describes 
humerous Instances Quring recent yeais of 
varied third-degree practices. This was 
done, it is stated, in the belief that it is 
“its duty to lay the facts—the naked, ugly 
facts—of the existing abuses before che 
public, in the hope that the pressure of 
public condemnation may be so aroused 
that the conduct so violative of funda- 


mental principles*of constitutional liberty 
may be entirely abandoned.” 


iorms 
or 


Protracted Questioning 

Protracted questioning of prisoners is 
commonly employed, the Commission's in- 
vestigators found. “Threats and methods 
of intimidation, adjusted to the age and 
mentality of the victim, are frequently 
used, cither by themselves or in com- 
bination with some of the other practices 
mentioned. 


“Physical brutality, illegal detention, and 
refusal to allow access to counsel to the 
prisoner is common. Even where the 
law requires prompt production. of a 
prisoner before a magistrate, the police 
not infrequently delay doing so and em- 
ploy the time in efforts to compel con- 
fession.” Brutality and violence in mak- 
ing an arrest are also said to be em- 
ployed at times. 


“Not Confined to Cities” 


| The evidence secured by the Commis- 
sion’s investigators is said to show that 
third-degree practices are not confined to 
urban communities. Little evidence was 
found, however, of the practice among 
| Federal officials. “When all allowances 
are made,” the investigators state, “it re- 
mains beyond doubt that the practice is 
shocking in its character and extent, vio- 
l..tive of American traditions and insti- 
tutions, and not to be tolerated.” 

The Commission also includes in its re- 
port of lawlessness in law enforcement a 
study of unfairness in prosecutions... Abuses 
relating to the time and place of trial, 
denial of counsel, and other safeguards, 
and the various forms of misconduct of 
prosecutors and judges in the court room, 
are said to emphasize the need of re- 
forms suggested by the Commission in its 


report on “Prosecution.” 
Federal Code Suggested 
The consideration by Congress of a 
code of Federal criminal procedure to 


meet certain evils is recommended by the 
Commission “Such a code,” it is stated, 
“might serve as a model for many of the 
States whose procedure offers especially 
favorable machinery for the failure of 
criminal justice.” 

The Commission explains in its report 
its lack of power to consider and make 
a report as to the Mooney-Billings case, 
and the impropriety of making an investi- 
gation of the circumstances which led to 
the conviction for murder of Thomas d. 
Mooney and Warren K. Billings in tHe 
courts of California. Requests from many 
sources for such an investigation, with the 
Suggestion that it be considered in con- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.) 


Kuropean Conditions 
Called Distressing 


Woman’s Bureau Director Says 
Unemployment Widespread 


Conditions throughout European indus- 
try were described as “distressing” in an 
oral statement Aug. 10 by Mary Anderson 
Director of the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, following her re- 
turn from’a three months study of labor 
conditions in a number of European coun- 
tries, 

Pessimism is general among the labor- 
ing classes, both men and women, she 
declared, as a result of widespread unem- 
ployment and poverty. 

Additional .information 
Miss Anderson follows: 


Conditions in Germany and Austria are 
especially distressing,’ although the debt 
moratorium has been described by many 
leaders as “the first ray of light in 12 
years.” The textiles in Germany which 
ordinarily have an employment of 700,6s4 


furnished by 


workers, most of whom are women, are 
Suffering considerably 

At present there are 150,000 textile 
workers out of employment Conditions 


are aggravated 
mism among 


by an 


unfortunate pessj- 
the 


younger generation of 
Germans because of widespread uneme- 
ployment in many industries 

A falling off of tourist travel ‘in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Switzerland leave 
many hotels practically vacant. While 
Germany and Austria seem to be suffer- 
ing most from unemployment, France 
Sweden and Denmark do not have this 
problem to any great degree. 

Much social legislation has been passed 
to bring relief to the workers, and although 
the dole is regardet#l. by many thoughful 
persons as unfortunate, they nevertheless 
; assert that it was one alternative to rev@e 
|lution. Once established it is hard to get 
;rid of. In many places protagonists of 
the dole point out that entire small come- 
{munities would ge bankrupt were this sys= 
tem not in vogue. : 
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Recent Uprising 


In Cuba Claimed 
~To Be in Hand 


President Machado Offers 

~ Pardons ,to All Except 
Leaders, American Am- 
bassador Reports 





President Machado has ofiered pardons 
to all Cubans connected with the recent 
uprising, with the exception of the leaders, 
according to a telephonic report received 
by the Department of State Aug. 10 from 
the American Ambassador to Cuba, Harry 
F. Guggenheim. 

Ambassador Guggenheim reported that, 
the revolution apparently had been in- 
spired by the fact that the constitutional 
reforms were expected to pass the House | 
of Representatives Aug. 10 thus removing 
the chief weapons of the opposition. 
These reforms called for the cutting down 
of President Machado’s term from six to 
four years, and also provided for congres- 
sional elections in November of 1932. 

The Acting Secretary of State, William 
R. Castle Jr., stated orally that he did not 
consider the Cuban revolution serious. 
Ambassador Guggenheim however, de-; 
scribed it as a “serious conspiracy.” 


No Intervention Planned 


Mr Castle stated in reply to inquiries 
that the United States had no intention 
of sending armed forces to Cuba to pre- 
vent a revolution. He stated that there 
was nothing the United States could do to! 
prevent the activities of foreign citizens 
in the United States who conspire against = 
their Government, although it was possible 
to’prevent the shipments of arms to coun- 
tries against which the United States has 
an arms embargo. No embargo exists 
against arms shipments to Cuba, how- 
ever. 

A summary of Ambassador Guggen- | 
heim’s telephone report, as given orally 
by.the Department of State follows: | 

The absence from home Saturday of op- 
position leaders and interception of ship- | 
ments of arms to the western end of the} 
island led to the discovery of what appears | 
to have been a serious conspiracy to over- | 
throw the government. Military authori- | 
ties yesterday arrested near Santa Lucia | 
on the north coast of Pina del Rio Prov- 
ince two brothers and the son of ex-| 
President Menocal, ex-Senator Ricardo 
Dolz, two conservatives representatives and 
24Z others. Ex-President Menocal, Carlos 
Mendieta, former mayer Gomez and Men- 
dez Penate have disappeared. 


Pardons Offered 


».The outbreak appareniry was intended 
to synchronize with the arrival in Cuban 
waters of a vessel supposed to be bringing 
an armed expedition from abroad. In Ha-| 
yvanna-yesterday the police besieged with 
machine guns for more than an hour, a 
house in which considerable stores of arms 
and ammunition were found. Three per- 
sons were killed and 20 wounded, most of 
them policemen. Martial law was declare | 
yesterday in Havana and Pino del Rio| 
provinces. The government has issued 
@ proclamation promising pardon to the 
rebels, the leaders excepted, to surrender | 
within the next 24 hours. ® 

The prisoners mentioned above and 
many others are now confined in Havana 
military prison. They will be tried by 
court martial. The president claims to 
have the situation entirely in hand. There 
are no reports of serious disturbances east 
of Havana. 

Thus far the revolutionary effort seems 
to have been a failure, although activity’ 
dn the Pino del Rio may have been merely 
a feint to draw government forces from 
the real scene of the proposed uprising. 
In my opinion, the opposition leaders were 
prompted to take the field by the fear) 
that the constitutional reforms that prob- 
ably would have passed the House tomor- 
xow would have served to remove the! 
principle causes of politicaf discontent, 
and thus have left them without a fol- 
lowing. Havana is entirely quiet. 





Post Office Expands 
Fourth-class Traffic 





Effort Begun to Encourage 
Wider Use of Parcel Post | 


‘The order increasing the limit of size 
and weight of parcels carried in the mails 
lias been made effective by the Post Office 
Department, according to information just 
made available at the Department. 


The following additional information 
also was made available: 
This order was issued by Postmaster 


General Walter F. Brown as a result of 
the recent decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, giving the Postmaster | 
General this authority. 


The Department expects more extensive | 
Wse of the fourth class mail privileges, and 
it is also anticipated that the increased | 
Parcel post business expected to result will | 
materially reduce the deficit at present re- 
sulting from the handling of this class of 
mail. 

* An intensive campaign to. make the 
American people “parcel post minded” was 
begun by the Department about a month 
ago. (Details of the plan of this cam- 
paign appeared in the issue of July 12.) 
“The decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission increases the limit of the size 
of parcels of fourth-class mail matter | 
from 84 to 100 inches in length and girth 
combined and establishes a minimum 
charge for parcels measuring over 84 
inches, as well as increasing the limit of 
weight for a single parce] from 50 to 70 
pounds in all zones. 

Estimates have been made that the in- 
créase in the weight limit will add $1,500,- 
009 to the Department’s revenues a year, 
whfile the increase of the size of parcels 
to be carried by parcel post will add 
$3,500,000 to the revenues, making a total 
increase in the receipts frem parcel post 
of $5,000,000. 

The deficit for operating parce) post by 
thé Department for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1930, was $15,000,000. The in- 
crease in revenues which is expected un- 
der the terms of the decision of the Com- 
mission will wipe out one-third of such 
deficit. 

The Department has placed on city de- | 
livery trucks signs reading: “Something 
New, Parcel Post, Limit of size now 100 
inches, length and girth combined, and 
weight 70 pounds for all zones.” 








Showing of Gangster Films 
Opposed in New Jersey 


TrenTON, N. J., Aug. 10. 

Exhibition of gangster and racketeering 
pictures would be prohibited in New Ver- 
sey under a measure which Assemblyman 
David Litwin, of Newark, has announced 
that he is drafting fey introduction at the 
1932 session of the Legislature. 

The proposed law is inspired, he ex- 
lained, by the recent shooting of a boy 
oy a companion reenacting a gangster pic- 
ture which he had witnessed. Aside from | 
the possibility of such tragedies, the | 
glorification of criminals has a harmful | 
influence upon juveniles viewing such ex- | 
hibitions, said Mr, Litwin, 


‘ 
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Many Problems Will Be Considered 
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At Conference of Secretaries of State’ Foy Operating and 


Salt Lake City Aug. 18 for Six-day Session 


Sat Lake Ciry, Utan, Aug. 10. | deliver his address at the Grand Canyon 


Motor vehicle problems, silver, corpora- 
tion tax laws and activities of Secretaries 
of State will form topics for discussion at 
the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secretaries of State which opens 
in Salt Lake City on Aug. 18 and ends 


Aug. 23 at Bryce Canyon (Utah) National ! 


Park. Milton H. Welling, Secretary of 
State for Utah, will be the official host, 
and has just announced the program. 

Twenty-three secretaries, including Mr. 
Welling, have definitely decided to attend, 
and two more probably will attend. One 
secretary, Edward J. Flynn, of New York, 
will be represented by Miss Grace A. 
Reavy of that State, Mr. Willing has been 
advised. 

Sessions will be held at Zion National 
Park and at Grand Canyon National Park 
as well as in Salt Lake City and Bryce. 

Governor George H. Dern of Utah and 


| Governor G. W. P. Hunt of Arizona will 
| deliver 


welcoming addresses. Governor 
Dern will speak at the initial meeting in 
Salt Lake City, while Governor Hunt will 


Government Not to Act 
In Strike at Hoover Dam 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
climatic conditions are to be expected for 
the following eight months. 

Everything that is possible has been 
done and is being done to make working 
and living conditions satisfactory. The 
morale of the workers is good. No riots 
or disturbances are expected. The Fed- 
eral attorney and district marshals are on 


in his own State. 

E. Ray Cato, Superintendent of Traffic 
Patrol, State of Catifornia, will speak at 
the opening session on “Automobile 
Drivers’ License Laws.” W. Mont Ferry, of 
Salt Lake City, president of the National 
Association of Silver Producers, will speak 
on “The Silver Crisis.” 

On Aug. 20, in Zion Park, Robert V. 
Jordan, Assistant Secretary of State for 
California, will talk on “Corporation 
Laws.” Governor Hunt will great the 
party at Grand Canyon on Aug. 21, after 
which the Secretaries will hold a round 
table discussion on “Election Duties.” 

The Bryce Canyon jjeeting on Aug. 22 
will be featured by a discussion of the 
“Coordination of the Activities of the Sec- 
retary of State’s Office.” The party will 
leave Bryce on the afternoon of Aug. 23 
and return to Cedar City, whence the 
Secretaries will either return to Salt Lake 
City or go their individual ways. 

Ernest L. Sprague of Rhode Island, 
president of the association, will make his 
report at the first Salt Lake meeting, im- 


{mediately after the address of Governor 


hand to see that peace prevails and prop- | 


erty is protected. They are not there to 
take part in the controversy between the 
contracting company and the laborers. 
Construction work will probably be re- 
sumed when the workers are willing. So 


| census. 


far no labor organization has approached | 
the Bureau of Reclamation since the strike | 


began Aug. 8. 
rather fine body of men and it is believed 
that they will settle their differences with 
the contractors amicably and without re- 
sort to bitterness or violence. 

Building of dormitories and houses con- 
tinues. A fine piece of work is being done 
on the housing construction and these 
workers seem satisfied. 
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The workers constitute a | 


Dern. 

The election of officers for next year will 
be held at Bryce Canyon on the evening of 
Aug. 22. 


Redistricting Proposal 
Submitted to Texas House 


Austin, Tex., Aug. 10. 


A congressional gedistricting bill has 
been introduced in the House, although 
the subject was not included in the Gov- 
ernor’s call for the present special ses- 
sion, Texas is entitled to three additional 
Representatives on the basis of the 1930 
Unless a redistricting bill is en- 
acted into law before the 1932 election, 
these Members of Congress will be elected 
from the State at large. 


Syrian Realty Defined 


A definition of every term relating to 
real estate in Syria is given in a decree 
of Nov. 12, 1930. It provides that a for- 
eigner ¢nay inherit real property in Syria, 
if Syrians and Lebanese are granted the 
same rights in his own country. ‘(Depart- 


\ment of Commerce.) 
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Annual Meeting of National Association Will Convene in 


| Miatosaal ( 


| 


Lode of Regulations 
Evolved From Years of 
Research Into Various 
Technical Problems 


A national code of regulations governing 
construction and operation of passenger 
and freight elevators, and designed to af- 
ford the maximum of safety, has been 
adopted by the American Standards As- 
sociation, in which eight Federal Govern- 
|ment branches have membership, accord- 
|ing to arm oral announcement Aug. 9 at 

the Department of Commerce. 


The new code is largely the product 
of conclusions reached by the Bureau of 
Standards in a series of tests extending 
over a period of four years in an effort 
to determine the best types of construc- 
tion and equipment, for shafts and ele- 
vators. Among other things, the code 
|makes no provision for limiting the speed 
of elevators, but the tests showed, it was 
explained, that speed beyond 1,200 feet 
{per minute probably never will be used. 
| Additional information was made avail- 
able as foliows: 


Approval of the code by the association 
| followed nearly four years of research on 
‘elevator safety devices at the United 
States Bureau of Standards and extensive 
iavestigation by a technical committee 
|}composed of 38 representatives of archi- 
| tectural, engineering, governmental, and 
|other qrganizations. 


| Buffers Redesigned 


In the tests, the cables of the suspended 
| elevators were severed with torches, al- 
| lowing them to plunge downward in their 


|shafts. Motion picture apparatus fixed 
| urf@er the elevators and clicking off pic- 
| tures at the rate of 3,600 per minute re-| 
|vealed the precise operation and trust-| 
| worthiness of the safety devices. Loaded | 
elevators were also dropped onto the buf- | 
fers at the bottom of the shaft and es-| 
pecially designed apparatus measured the 
| forces involved during the fraction of a 
| second before the plunge was completely 
| Stopped. This research led to the redesign 
|Of almost all elevator buffers. 


| For the first time, the national elevator 
{code permits the operation of more than 
jone elevator in a single shaft, thus re- 
}moving one of the obstacles to the erec- 
tion of skyscrapers—the excessive space | 
‘required for elevators. The code pro- 
vides rigid safeguards to eliminate any 
possibility of collision between two ele- 
vators in the same shaft. The code alse 
| provides for two-story cars which con- 
sist of two separate cages, one above the 
; other, to serve two floors simultaneously 
;from the same shaft. These will not be 
“one man cars,” nowever, an operator for 
each of the two cages being required by 
the code. Safety devices will prevent the 
two-story car from moving until the safety 
gates of both cages are closed. 











Express-Local Systems 

Further provision is made for a new 
type of express-local system in which the 
master express clevator will stop at only; 
three or four express or plaza floors, 10, 
15, or even more stops apart, at which 
points passengers will transfer to local 
elevators starting from the plaza floors | 
rather than all from the first floor, the 
present practice in skyscrapers. 

The code insists 1 pon fireproof elevator 
shaft enclosures and fireproof housing for 
the elevator machinery so that elevator 
evacuation of a fire-swept skyscrapper will | 
be possible, 

Although the framers of the code found 
that present safety devices would permit 
safe elevator operation at any speed it is 
believed that the Imit of speed will not 
go beyond 1,200 feet per minute because 
of the discomfort to passengers resulting 
from rapid change in air pressure in as- 
cent or descent. 

‘Any speed above 700 feet per minute 
requires automatic operation with auto- 
matic floor leveling devices because of the | 
difficulties of stopping more rapidly moving | 
|cars at floor levels. I. was also found that | 
at speeds of over 800 feet per minute an} 
|operator could not read floor numbers 
'four feet high. 
‘The code also includes provisions for 
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\Stendands Adopted Alien Labor Dureed on State Pin jects | 
In California Under Terms of New Law 


Building Elevators | Employment of Citizens Only Is Provided Except in Cases 


Of ‘Extraordinary Emergency’ 





SAcraMENTO, CALiF., Aug. 10. 

Alien labor will be forbidden on State 

work in California after Aug. 14, when a 

law enacted by the 1931 Legislature be- 

comes effective, according to a statement 

issued by the State Highway Commission. 
The statement follows in full text: 


On and after Aug. 14, two so-called 


|labor acts become law. 


Strengthening the eight-hour law which 
has @een in effect for two years, they pro- 
vide “lor employment of American citi- 
zens Only on State work except in the 
case of extraordinary emergency and pay- 
ment of the prevailing rate of wages on 
public works. 

Until the laws become effective, the Di- 
vision of Highways has temporarily sus- 
pended the scheduled advertising for bids 
on highway construction. Projects ad- 
vertised under the existing law must be 
awarded before Aug. 14 and the inclusion 
of the prevailing wage scales in special 
provisions and contracts cannot be made 
until the new law becomes operative. The 
necessary suspension of advertising to ac- 


commodate this transition covers the 
interim between July 9 and Aug. 14. 
Announcement was made by Colonel 


Walter E. Garrison, director of the De- 
partment of Public Works, that the De- 
partment had completed a study of the 
labor measures with a view of insuring 
their enforcement on public works. 

On all contracts now under way, the 
Department has had no authority nor 
jurisdiction under the law to prevent em- 
ployment of aliens or nonresidents of the 
counties in which work was being done. 


While the Department still cannot force! 


any contractor to employ only Jocal work- 
ers on State contracts, it has attempted 
to discourage such practice by imserting 
in all letters to contractors advising them 


Missouri Petition Seeks 
Removal of Telephones 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Aug. 10. 

The Public Setvice Commission has re- 
ceived a petition signed by 43 citizens of 
Kingston, asking that the Middle States 
Utilities Co. be ordered to remove tele- 
phones from their residences because the 
Commission last May authorized the com- 


| pany to increase its rates. 


The petition stated that the company 
has refused to remove the telephones at 
the request of the subscribers. 

“Now since our hands are tied,” the pe- 
tition said, “by the action of your body 
in granting the rafe increase, we have 
no other course but to order out the 
telephones.” 


the safe operation of freight and other 
types of elevators, the passenger operated 
lifts, escalators, and dumb-waiters. 


The technical work on the preparation | 


of the code under American Standards 
Association procedure was in the hands of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, the United States Bureau of 
Standards and the American Institute 
of Architects. Sullivan W. Jones, former 


| State Architect of New York and repre- 


sentative of the American Institute of 
Achitects, was chairman of the technical 
committee, The research work at the Bu- 


;reau of Standards was conducted by John 
A. Dickinson, secretary of the committee. | 
The following organizations are officially 


represented on the committee: 


American Hotel Association of United States 
and Canada, American Institute of Architects, 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
American Society of Safety Engineers, En- 
gineering Section, American Society of 
Mechanical Enginers. 

National Safety Council, Association of Gov- 


ernmental Officials in Industry of the United 
States and Canada Elevator Manufacturers 
Association of New York. Elevator Manu- 
facturers Association of the United States. 


International Association of Fire Engineers, 
International Association of Industrial Ac- 
cident Boards and Commissions, National As- 
sociation of Mutual Casualty Companies, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, National Fire Pretection Associa- 
tion, National Industrial Conference Board. 

Retail Dry Goods Association, Society of 
Terminal Engineers, Underwriters Laboratories, 
Inc.; Department of Commefte, Bureau of 
Standards; Department of Labor, Treasury 
Department, 
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| Germany Lightens 
_ Restrictions on 
_ Foreign Trade 


Department of State Says 
| Law Still Remains in Ef- 
| fect. to Prevent Transfer 


| Of Capital Abroad 


German restrictions on financial ex- 
change which have been hampering for- 
;eign trade, have now been removed to 
; Such extent that the Department of State 
believes they offer no obstruction to legit- 
imate foreign trade, according to an oral 
statement by the Department Aug. 10> 

Restrictions Remain 

Certain restrictions still remain in effect 
in order to prevent the transfer of capi- 
|tal from Germany under the guise of 
commercial payments, according to the 
Department of State. 

Additional information made available 
orally at the Department follows: 

Within the past week serious fear has 
been entertained that the foreign ex- 
change restrictions enforced by the Ger- 
man Govrnment in order to protect the 
value of the mark and to prevent the 
flight of capital would greatly injure 
American trade with Germany. 

The fear arose out of a decree that be- 


firmer the control over all purchases of 
fpreign currencies. Various administra- 
tive measures were taken in an attempt 
to execute this decree, among them one 
of Aug. 7 which introduced the principle 
of a definite restriction on merchandise 
imports. 

The revenue officers were instructed to 
authorize or refuse demands for foreign 

exchange to finance imports according as 
to whether such imports fell within a list 
of essential, semiessential, or nonessential 
imports, which list however was kept 
secret. 
Uncertainty Created 

These measures created uncertainty for 

American shippers. They also might have 
led to a grave shrinkage of import and 
export trade—which shrinkage not only 
would have injured American commerce, 
| but German port and shipping interests, 
|; and commercial interests. Criticism of 
the administrative measures led to their 
revision on Aug. 8. 

The new measures permit anyone who 
can produce “a certificate to the effect 
that their trade regularly involves transac- 
tions for the carrying out of which pay- 
ments to foreign countries are necessary” 
and “when the payments are necessary 
to enable import, export and transit trade 
in commodities and transactions con- 
cluded therewith within the scope of the 
| past business of the firms” to obtain the 
necessary foreign exchange. 

The Wolff Telegraphic Agency in Ger- 
many in publishing these latest measures 
states that “the Reich Government, how- 
ever, expects that consumers, trades and 
banks will practice the reserve in imports 
; demanded by the economic situation in 
particular in the case of articles of 
luxury.” 

This, incidentaly, implies that the legal 
restrictions on even those articles of im- 
port that have been classified as “non- 
essential” has been removed. This has, 
furthermore, been corroborated by Ger- 
man banking officials who interpret the 
new measure as opposing no obstruction to 
legitimate foreign trade. ~At the same 
time, all possible care will be taken to 
prevent capital movements from taking 
place under the guise of commercial pay- 
ments. 


Forest Fire Loss This Year 
Exceeds Damage of 1930 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


electrical storms, far more than the fire- 
fighting forces are able to cope with. One 
severe electrical storm, however, might re- 
sult in heavy damage under present con- 
ditions. 

Local fires from dry lightning are be- 
ing reported every day, but in general 
they are being controlled before they 
spread far. 

This year up to July 31, fires had cov- 
ered 251,000 acres within the borders of 
the national forests, including private 
lands in the forests. In all of last year, 
only 205,000 acres were burned over. 

Despite the increase, the area covered 
is below the 600,000-acre average for: the 
last five years. This is largely due to 
| Steadily improved methods of control and 
to the expansion of the road system in 
the forests, which permits more rapid 
; access to fire areas. 


|of awards of contracts, these paragraphs: 


“The enclosed contract, like most of the 
other contracts we are awarding at this 
time, is ahead of schedule, made possible 
| by an advance of Federal aid funds By the 
| United States Government. The - 
ig to aid the unemployment situatiof in 
every possible way and to help to allevi- 
ate the present business depression. 


“Governor Rolph is very much con- 
cerned with this matter and has requested 
me to urge you to favor married men in 
the employment of your labor, as the bur- 
den of hard times falls heaviest on them. 
In this connection, we favor the policy of 
;employing citizens of the United States 
who have been residents of the State of 
of California for at least one year, and 
your efforts in this regard will be ap- 
preciated. It is also urged that you expe- 
dite this work as much as possible in order 
to lend your efforts: in the recovery of 
business prosperity.” 


The new alien labor law will, of course, | 
operate to prevent employment of aliens. 
However, the answer to the problem of em- 


ployment of residents rests with the con- 
tractor. 


The Department finds that the general 
practice among ¢ontractors is to use local 
labor as far as possible, building an or- 
ganization around a nucleus of their regu- 


lar employes such as superintendents and 
foremen. 
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Employment of 
Musicians by Halt 


Responsible, However, for 
Marked Increase in Num-| 
her of Operators, 
Labor Department 


Says 


The increasing use of sound moving 
pictures has resulted in a decrease of ap- 
proximately 50 per cent in the number of 
employed musicians, but has been re- 
sponsible for a marked increase in the 
number of motion picture machine opera- 
tors, according to information made avail- 
able Aug 10 by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor. 

In the legitimate theaters, musica! 
comedy and vaudeville houses, according to 
the Bureau, mechanical improvements 
have resulted in many cases of actual in- 
crease in employment n_ individual 
houses. but on the other hand, it was ex- 
plained, the amount of labor employed in 
these tvpes of houses has been seriously 
affected by the decline of the number of 
house 





effect Theater’ 

Another interesting development in the 
movie field that is contributing to techno- 
logical unemployment is the so-called 
“translux” theater, in which the picture is 
projected from behind the screen, thus re- 
moving the need darkness, it wa 
pointed out. Ushers are dispensed with 
and a turnstile system, operated from the 
cashier's booth, eliminates the services of 
the ticket collector the door 

The legitimate theater, musical comedy 
and vaudeville theaters now employ the 
same amount of labor, on the whole, as 
was needed in such theaters 10 or 20 years 
ago, according to the Bureau. The follow- 
ing additional information, based on a 
preliminary inquiry of the Bureau in a 
study it is conducting on the effects of 
technological changes upon employment 
in the amusement industry, was made 
available by the Bureau 

Radio, which brings entertainment 
to the home of the consumer, cannot be 
seriousiy considered as a competitive en- 
tity in the amusement field. There may 
be some truth in the argument that since 
the introduction of radio a certain ecle- 
ment of the population prefers to stay at 
home and listen to the radio rather than 
to go to a legitimate show or to a movie 
There are no figures, of course, to prove 
or to disprove these contentions. 

Period of Highest Development 

On the other hand, it may be pointed 
out that the period between 1926 and 1930, 
which saw the largest development of the 


of ‘Translux 


for 


at 


its 


radio, also represenied the period of the 
highest development in the motion-pic- 
ture industry But whether in competi- 
tion with the theater or not, from the 
point of view of displacement of human 
labor, the radio may be considered as a 
compensating factor in the amusement 
industry. Radio broadcasting provide 
work for a considerable number of actor 
and musicians 

One broadcasting staiion in New York 


has on. its pay roll some 110 more or less 
regularly employed musicians. Only a 
few of these are permanently employed 
by the company; the others are called 
upon to perform once or twice a week in 
connection with the special programs for 
which they were engaged. 

The hiring of the actors 
the musicians is usually done by the com- 
pany sponsoring the broadcasting program 
and the musicians and actors are changed 
each time a program is changed. It was 
estimated by the president of the Ameri- 
can Federation cf Musicians that from 
500 to 600 mutsicians throughout the coun- 
try earn a living through radio broadcast- 
ing. These figures do not include the sta 
artists and musicians used features in 
a broadcasting program 


as well as of 


as 


Television as a commercial entertain- 
ment is still in a state of embryonic de- 
velopment. In fact, the majority of its 


sponsors still consider it in the laboratory 


stage and even the most optimistic of 
its supporters do not predict its appear- 
ance in the commercial field before 1932 


With the exception of a very small group 
of individuals directly engaged in the field 
of television in either a managerial or 
Scientific capacity, very few people have 
even the slightest conception of what tel- 


evision means, how it will werk, and what 
its commercial possibilities are, whether 
it will be delivered to the home over the 
radio or whether it will be presented in a 
theater especially constructed for televi- 
sion. With so much doubt about the na- 
ture of television and the method of its 
application, it is impossible even to guess 
the effects its introduction will have on 


the amusement industry 


Musicians Displaced 
No mechanical! appliances have been in- 
troduced on the legitimate stage or in 
vaudeville theaters to tz the place of 
the man power used either on the stage 
proper or back improve- 


uke 


Certain 
ments have been made in the more mod- 


stage 


ern theaters, intended to facilitate the 
operation of the curtains and the lights, 
but these are not automatic, and instead 


of reducing the number of men used back 


stage, have actually brought an increasc 
The amount of theater labor—stage car- 
penters, scenic builders, property men, 


fivmen, door men, electricians and help- 
ers—has, however, been seriously affected 
by the changing demand im the type of 
entertainment resulting from the, rapid 
development of the motion picture. 

From the point of view of displacement 
of human labor, the greatest change in 
the movie industry was caused by the syn- 


chronization of the musical score Fig- 
ures of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians showed that in the fiscal year 


1928-29 19,780 theater musicians paid taxe 
to the national defense fund of the or- 
ganization, and during the following yeat 
only 13,860 paid In 1930-31, the 
number dropped to 9,795. Thus there has 
been a drop of about 50 per cent in 
three-year period 
Machine Operators Increase 

The introduction of sound, in the mov- 
ing picture theaters, however, has at least 
theoretically doubled the chances of em- 


taxes 


the 





ployment among the projectionists In 
the majority of theaters operating under 
an agreement with the motion-picture 
machine operators’ union, the place of 
every man assisted by a boy helper, for- 
merly employed to operate one silent- 
picture machine, is now taken by two li- 
censed men operating a sound-picture 
machine. There are no data available to 
determine the actual increase in the num- 
bers of machine operators employed sinc« 
the introduction of the sound picture 

At present, it may be said the mo- 
tion pictuw: machine operators are un- 
qvestionably in the most favorable position 
of all the trades employed in the amuse- 
ment industry 

That the legitimate theater has been 
in difficulties for a number of years is no 


longer a secret in the amusement industry 
Even before the beginning of the present 
depression and prior the introduction 
af sound motion pictures the legitimate 
stage was known to be on the down grade. 
Its field has been more and more con- 
centrated in the larger cities, or rather 
in the one City New York, where it 
still plays an important role. To be sure, 
even there it has retreated from the “gay 
white way to the side streets, leaving 
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‘Talkies’ Reduce Postal Earnings 


| vious 


Drop for Month 


Decreases Are Recorded in 50 
Selected. and in 50 In- 
dustrial Cities 


Postal receipts of 50 selected and 50 
industrial cities in July showed more than 
an 8 per cent decrease below those of 
July, 1930, according to a statement of 
these receipts, just issued by the Post 
Office Department. 

In June, figures show, receipts of of 
fices in these two classes of cities tended 
to decrease less than in comparable pre- 
months, but July receipts, accord- 
ing to the statement, again slumped when 
compared with the receipts in July, 1930 

Receipts reported by the 50 industrial 
cities represented an average daily de- 
crease in July, compared with July of 
last year, of 8.04 per cent, and those re- 
ported by the selected cities disclosed an 
average daily decrease of 8.16 per cent 
All of the selected offices except two, and 
all of the industrial offices except 10, re- 
ported decreases 


The labulated statement for selected 
and industrial cities will be printed 
in full text in the issue of Aug. 12. 


Senator Nye Urges 
Price Stabilization 
For Farm Products 


That Government 
* Must Take Definite Steps 


Asserts 


To Relieve Farmers in 
Northwestern Section 
[Continued from Page 1.} 
private Organizations can cope with the 


Situation. As it is the Red Cross will have 
to take care of large numbers of families, 
particularly Dakota and Mon- 
tana. 

In-order to restore the buying power 
tRe farmer it will be necessary for the 
Government positive pro- 
This would requgre 
congressional action There will be 


“plenty” of proposals algng this line when 
Congress reconvenes 


Senator Nye would stabilize 


n1 
n 


in South 


of 
to 


engage in a 


gram of price-fixing 


wheat, col- 
ton, potatoes, dairy products, beef, pork 
and wool Such a program would re- 
quire an embargo on importations. It 
would be necessary also to provide “a 
debt holiday” for the farmer if his buy- 
ing power is to be maintained 
The Federal Government could easily 
provide a moratorium on loans to land 


banks 


To See President 
Senator Nye will see the President re- 
garding the situation. He will also call 
on the Federal Farm Board and the Red 
Cross 
Senator Nye found the grasshopper in- 
festation in North Dakota not as bad as 


in neighboring States nor as serious as in 
other years he remembers. The insects 
are so thick, however, that motorists are 
using screens over the radiators of their 
cars to protect the cores. 


Immunity Grant Invalid 
In New York City Inquiry 


ALBANY, N. Y., Aug 
The Court of Appeals by a vote of six 


10 





o one today held that the New York 
State Legislature had not the power by 
oint resolution to grant immunity to wit- 
nesses testifving before the Legislative 


Committee investigating the affairs of Nev 
York City 


In a statement accompanying the for- 
mal decision, the court said “The joint 
resolution adopted by the two houses of 


the Legislat 


Se 


ire is invalid and ineffective in 
assumed to give immunity to 
witnesses testifving before the Legislative 
Committee the reason that the resolu- 
tion, if sust would be equivalent 
an act suspending as to par- 


of 


far as it 
lor 
ained 

amnesty 
ilar persons or classes the operation 
criminal law, and that such an 

be passed by the Legislature 
alone, but only by the Legislature with the 
approval of the Governor, or by a two- 
thirds vote in the event of his veto.’ 
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Deaths of Young People 
From Disease Are Studied 


[Continued from Page 1.| 
about 16 per cent of its total deaths under 


20 years, only 1.5 per cent under 1 year, 
and only 4.5 per cent under 5 years. Yet 
the disease stands second among com- 
municable diseases as a killer of those 
under 20 years. 

Lobar pneumonia, described as a “ter- 
ror of the young and the friend of the 
aged,” has about 22 per cent of its deaths 
in the age group under 20 years, but only 
9 per cent under 1, and an average of less 
than 16 per cent under 5 years 

Diphtheria belong to a group of com- 
municable diseases in which the deaths 
are almost entirely among young persons 
For the three wears being studied, 94.3 
per cent of all deaths caused by it were 
under 20 years, 7 per cent under 1 year 
and 58.5 per cent under 5 years; 86.5 per 
cent were under 10 years 


Work to Be Expedited 


On Veterans’ Hospitals 


Administrator Hines Says Sites 
To Be Selected 


Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, AdminiS.ra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs. stated orally at 
the White House Aug. 10, after a confer- 
ence with President Hoover. that he ex- 
pected to see $4,500.000 in veterans’ hos- 
pital construction in progress in the west- 


ern States by the Winter 

Gen. Hines said he had just returned 
from an inspection trip to Iowa, Wyom- 
ing. Oregon and California, where he went 
with two other members of the Fed- 
eral Hospitalization Board—Rear Admiral 
Charles E. Riggs and Gen. George H 
Woods. They inspected sites for the pro- 
posed hospitals in Iowa and Wyomin 


and for the new soldiers’ home which has 
been allotted to Oregon. They also studied 
proposed locations for the new Diagnostic 
Hospital to be erected in San Francisco 
Gen. Hines said he told President 
Hoover that he expected to make a com- 
p report on the hospital sites within 
the next two weeks He said that first 
the cities in which each hospital is to 
ted must be selected, then the spe- 
cifie site in each of those cities must be 
chosen He expected all this procedure 
to have been completed and actual con- 
struction started before Jan. 1 next, he 
said. 

Gen. Hines. said _ that he found 
marvelous crops” in the Northwest He 
said also that he heard much agitation for 
a full payment of the remainder of the 





be 
loc 


ol 
World War veterans’ adjusted service com- 
pensation, 
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Six States Ask | 
For Dismissal of 


Rail Rate Plea 


Regulatory Commissions 
File Motion With I. C. C, 
Seeking Denial of 15 Per 
Cent Flat Increase 


[Continued from Page 1.| 
farms or more than 10 per cent of the 
of 


farms the country had been lost to 
their owners through forced sales. “The 
railroads.” he said, “can not expect to 


prosper by reducing to bankruptcy through 
excessive freight rates the industry upon 
which they rest.” 
Below War Level 
Quoting from a report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Départment 





of Agriculture, Mr. Brenckman declared 
that the general level of farm prices is 
now only 79 per cent of the pre-war 
level, while prices of commodities that 
{the farmer must buy are 130 per cent 
of the pre-war level and the purchasing 
power of the farmer’s dollar is now only 
62 cents 

“In the meantime,” he said, “freight 


jrates have 


risen to approximately 155 per 








cent of the pre-war level. On top of all 
this, the proposal contained in the petition 
of the carriers that.rail rates shall be 
boosted to more than 170 per cent of their 
level before the war.” 

The National Grange representative 


further stated tt during the years from 
1924 1929 United States farm produc- 
tion was valued at between $11,300.000,- 
000 and $12,009,000.000 annually, repre- 
senting the value of products sold to- 
gether with the value of products used 
in the farm home and supplied by the 
farm. 


He said that 





to 


while figures for 1930 were 
not available the value of farm pro- 
duction for that vear is estimated at ap- 
proximately $9,400,000,000 a drop of 
20 per cent compared with the preceding 


yet 


or 








vear. On the basi~ of price declines oc- 
curring in the first six months of this 
year, Mr. Brenckman said it was prac- 
tically certain that the gross income of 
the farmer for the whole year will be as 
low as the figures reached in the worst 
year of the 1921-1922 depression, or about 
$8,700.000,000 
P. A. Benson Testifies 


Opening the proceedings Aug 
A. Benson, vice president 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
fied in support of the 


10, Philip 
of the Dime 
Ms. = tesil- 
railroad application 

































on behalf of the Emergency Committee 
on Railroad Investments of Life Insur- 
ance Companies and Mutual Savings 
Banks 

A total of $5,700,000,000 in railroad se- 
curities Will be removed from the legal 
list for savings k in tment in the 
State of New Yo by the clo of the 
current ear if 1 earnings remain as 
estimated by the ymmittee, Mr. Benson 
told the Commission He aid that the 
assets of savings banks included railroad 
investments to the amount of 13 per cent 

Upon direct examination by counsel, M1 
Benson was asked if he had not heard 
suggestions that the New York Legislature 
suspend the savings bank laws with re- 
gard to railroad securities for one year in 
an endeavor to aid the credit situation. 
Mr. Benson declared he had heard such 
suggestion, but that he considered any 
such action to be unjustified. If the car- 
riers are enabled to earn more revenue 
those bonds will be placed back on 
legal list again, he said, and they 
preventd from earning additional reve- 
nue, there would be little use for a mora- 
terium 

He stated that in his opirion “the wh« 
future of 1 oad bonds is a take 
far as New York gs banks are con- 
cerned Investments in railroad securi- 
ties by the Dime Bank, of which he 
vice-president, were placed by Mr. Benson 
at $21.319.257, out of total resources of 
$184,635.170 

Questioned by Mr. LaRoe 

Questioned by Wilbur LaRoe Jr., counse] 
for the Associated Industries of New York 
Port of New York Authority, and the 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Mr. Benson said 
that his bank had investments of $68,000.- 
000 in readily m: ‘table bonds and se- 
curit and $4,567,000 of cash on hand 
In addition, he said there were also in- 
vestments of $7,910,000 of State bonds and 
$5,063,050 in bonds of the United States 

Mr. LaRoe asked the banker if he was 
aware that the railroads in the depressed 
year of 1930 had paid all their fixed 


charges and in addition paid out $500,000,- 
C00 in dividends. They < 
tial sum back into the property and in- 
creased their surplus to $5,.000,000,000, he 
said Mr. Benson replied that he had 

not heard of those figures 
Mr. LaRoe then asked t banker if h 
did not know that the 1 oads | al 
paid an average of 7 per cent on all securi- 
ties paying dividends, and that the Se 
rd Air Line and the Chicago, Milwau- 
St. Paul & Pacific, which he chai 
ized as being a “bad condition 
paideover 5 per ce Mr. Benson 
that he had not so 
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LAST FIGHT OF WORLD WAR HALTED BY ARMISTICE | 





OME LSLLLLLIE ALLO 


ree Last Night of the War” is the 
title of a picture, depicting the clos- 
of the World War which 
ceased only with the belated arrival of 
notice that an armistice had been ar- 
ranged, painted by F. C. Yohn and hung 
in the Gallery of Heroic Deeds of the 
American Navy which is maintained by 
the Bureau of Navigation. Two pon- 
toon bridges had been laid across the 
River Meuse in France by the Engineer 
Corps of the American Expeditionary 
Force. On the night of Nov. 10, 1918, 
in the face of a deadly barrage which 
shot away one of the pontoon bridges 


ing battle 


during the movement, American Ma- 
rines under command of Maj. George 
Wallis Hamilton, U. S. M. C., crosed 


in no position to bear the burden of supply- 
ing the carriers’ needs 
He said that he hoped 
roads would never have 
Wages of their employes, but that the 
farmer would not and could not support 
the burden of maintaining railroad wages 


that the rail- 


to reduce the 









or those of any industry. He said that the 
low price of wheat at this time is not 
due suggested by Wilbur LaRoe Jr., 
of the Port of New York Authority, to the 
effort of the farmers to reach a market 
but ither 10 overproduction and the 
maladjustment of world distribution 
his point in the proceedings the 
La Committee representing the regula- 
tory commissions of North and South Da- 
kota, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, filed a motion with the Commis- 
sion to dismiss the carriers’ application 
for a freight rate increase on six grounds 
The motion was taken under advisement | 
by the Commission and will be decided 


upon iate! 
Asks for Authority 


The Western States argued that “there 
is no authority or warrant in law empow- 
ering, enabling or permitting the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to increase 
freight rates or charges by reason of fi- 
nancial emergencies alone, with which 
the carriers claim they are now con- 
fronted 

Asks More Evidence 

It was further contended by the Law 
Committee for the Western States that 
the ioning carriers had wholly failed 
to show by “any competent evidence” that 
the rates which would result from a 15 
per cent increa will be just and reason- 
able for present or future application, and 
that they have failed to snow that the 
increased rates proposed will increase reve- 
nues or that the traffic will be able to 
bear the rates. 

In addition, it was charged that “the 
evidence submitted by the security holders 
is insufficient to support the carriers’ pe- 
tition, in that their evidence wholly fails 
tc. show what loss, if any, carriers would 

istain if certain bonds issued by vari- 
ous railroads should not be acceptable 
tor investment under the provisions of the 
New York law by the financial agencies 
operating thereunder, or to what extent 


increased interest rates would be reflected 
in the carriers’ fixed charges and the 
amount of necessary additional revenues 
to offset such additional charges, if any.” 


An alternative proposal was advanced 
by the Western States in the event the 
Commission refuses io dismiss the car- 


riers’ petition for a 15 per cent horizontal 
rate increase. In such event, it was said, 
the Commission urged not to grant 
increases in proceedings which the Com- 
mission has covered in its general rate 
structure investigation made pursuant to 
the requirements of the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution of 1925. It was contended in this 
connection that the Commission had cov- 
ered the matter thoroughly in those cases 
and that the railroads had failed to show 
that any of the rates prescribed by the 
Commission under that investigation are 
unjust or unreasonable. 

W. P. Hedden On Stand 

P. Hedden, on behalf of the 
Port of New York Authority, argued in 
upport of existing differentials between 
the North Atlantic ports, declaring that 
his organization is not taking any po- 
ition either for or against the carriers’ 
proposal long as existing differentials 
are maintained, in cents per 100 pounds. 


1S 


Walter 


as 


‘We do urge the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, however,” said Mr. Hadden, 
“that if an order is made permitting a 


percentage increase in rates applicable to 


import, export and intercoastal traffic 
which moves to or from the ports by 
rail and beyond by water, such order 
shall provide that the present Eastern 


Seaboard port differentials be maintained 


in cents per 100 pounds 
Continuing, Mr. Hedden asserted “we 
see no reason why the carriers should 


not retain the present basis of class rates 
for application to import, export, and 
intercoastal traffic when domestic traffic 
goes to the mileage adjustment prescribed 
in the eastern class rate decision. The 
present class rates, maintaining the port 
differentials, can continue to apply as 
specific import and export class rates. This 
basis can likewise be applied to inter- 
coastal traffic moving to and from the 
eastern seaboard ports prior or subsequent 
to a 5,000-mile water haul through the 
Panama Canal to the West Coast 
Pointing out that “at a time when 
export. trade of the country is very se- 
riously depressed, any upset in trade ar- 
rangements or attempt to restrict ship- 
pers in their usual wide choice of ports 
by capitalizing a rate increase for the 
purpose of securing an additional differ- 
ential smacks of unfair profiteering. 
Asks Rate 
“If any percentag 
in this proceeding we 
rates specifically 
port or intercoastal 





the 


Adjustment 
increas¢ 
ask that 


1S 


granted 
as far as 


traffic are concerned, 
yeur honors permit the carriers to adjust 
in conformity with the procedure 
adepted in previous percentage increases. 

Mr. Hedden declared that the Port Au- 


rates 


| thority’s position in*the matter was con- 


curred in by the New York Produce Ex- 


applicable to import, ex- | 





the river. Maj. Hamilton, urging on 
his men and walking backwards, made 
a misstep and tumbled into the river; 
encumbered with a 50-pound musette 
bag, he made his way to the far shore 
with difficulty but successfully; this 
mishap is shown in the painting. The 
action resulted in the establishment of 
a bridgehead. The Marines _ pressed 
forward on the morning of Nov. 11, 
to establish defense of the position. 
Still advancing after 11 o'clock in the 
morning, they encountered German 
troops who were singing the “Lorelei” 
and who threw down their arms. At 
11:35 o'clock, the following order, signed 
by Col. Logan Feland, commanding the 
Fifth Regiment of Marines, was de- 
livered to Maj. Hamilton: “Nov. 11, 





1918; 9:10 a. m To Maj. Hamilton: 
All firing will cease at 11 a. m., today; 
hold every inch of ground including 


that gained by patrols; send in as soon 
as possible sketch showing location of 
all units at 11 a.m. Feland.” It was 
2:25 o'clock before this order could be 
communicated to all the outposts 
Maj. Hamilton later lost his life in an 
airplane crash at Gettysburg, Pa., June 
26, 1922, while in command of a squad- 
ron of seven planes formed to welcome 
Marines who were arriving for a re- 
production of the battle of Gettysburg. 
Maj. Hamilton was instantly killed and 
his mechanician, Sergeant Martin, died 
within an hour, when their plane, go- 
ing into a tail spin at 400 feet, struck 
the earth before it could be righted. 


More Men Are Attem pling to Enlist. 
Fewer Are Leaving Army and Navy 


Steady Increase in Applications and Decline in Discharges | 


Noted This Year 


by Both Services 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


the Army, and the turnover each year is 
due possibly 
outside the service. This factor 
is considered partly responsible for 
the increasing percentage of reenlistments 

A superficial examination of military 
Statistics does not show the trend which 
is observed when records for a period of 
years are given a thorough examination. 
Comparing 1931 with 1930, the number of 


new enlistments dropped 9,000, and the 
number of reenlistments dropped about 
1,000. This condition is cuased by the 
three-year enlistment system which 
brought the peak in new enlistments dur- 
the 


decreasing, to 
of work 


also 


the searcity 


ing year 1930. The study over sev- 
eral years shows, however, that reenlist- 
ments are growing proportionately and 


that discharges are becoming fewer. 
The Navy experienced an increase of 
about 17,000 in the number of applications 
for enlistment last year, the Marine Corps 
noticed a drop of about 3,000, and the 
Army observed a “terrific increase.” The 
Navy's increase came in the face of a re- 
duction of 4,800 in enlisted personnel, re- 
quired because of a change of operating 


Senate Committee Abandons 
Hearings on Work Insurance 


[Continued from Page 1.| 


since its inception for political 
Sen. Hebert said. 


reasons,” 


When Parliament ciosed, at the end of 
the last session a few weeks ago, the 
economy commission recommended, 


among other budget slashing measures, a 
20 per cent decrease in governmental con- 
tribution to the dole and dn increase by 
employers and employes. 

In Italy the situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Unlike England where the govern- 
ment is faced with a large deficit because 
of the dole, Italy has an actual surplus 


of about 12,000,000 liras, $600,000. This 
sum it is estimated will be sufficient to 
operate the dole system, for its bene- 


ficiaries seldom receive more than $1.25 a 
week and often not more than 10 cents 
per week. 

While the system of unemployment in- 
surance in Italy was inaugurated by gov- 
ernmental statute and is regulated by 
governmental officials, the government 
pays not one lira into the fund which 
amassed entirely by employers and em- 
ployes. Even the officials who supervise 
the system draw their salaries from the 
tund and are not paid from the Italian 


treagury. 


1s 


Changes Are Made 

Germany has had a critica: time with 
the operation of her dole system, and a 
a result several radical changes have been 
brought about. 

“For instance, agricultural workers have 
been cut off the dole. At best they were 
seasonal laborers. When their work was 
over they would immediately be placed on 
the dole which called for a tremendous 
expenditure. 

“No matter how bad the depression has 
been in the United States, its people have 
been infinitely better off than the people 
of Europe. If the people of the United 
States had to endure the hardships and 
privations which the people of Europe 
have experienced they would have just 
cause for complaint,” Senator Hebert de- 
clared 


change, the Chamber of Commerce of the 


State of New York, the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce and the City of 
Philadelphia. 


J. W. Roberts of Chicago, president of 
the corporation bearing his name, testi- 
fying on behalf of the Associated Indus- 
tries of New York, denied that there was 
at present any financial plight of the 
Nation's railroads. 

On the basis of a 100 per cent norma! 
condition in 1923 he said that the amount 
of traffic carried in 1930 had increased to 
105.23 per cent while the investment in 
the carriers had risen to 121.10 per cent 
The whole problem of the railroads, he 
said, is to get more traffic, adding that 
it could not be done through an increase 
in freight rates 

Mr. Roberts further stated that there 
were more holders of railroad stocks and 
bonds in 1930 than in any other year in 
the country’s history. The total amount 
of capital stock issued by American rail- 
roads in 1930 was placed by the witness 
at $296,698.368 or more than in any other 
year except 1928 when a peak was reached 
of $469,195,324. 


policy effected 
economy 

Reenlistments in the Navy during 1931 
were 55 per cent of the total enlistments, 
as contrasted with 38 per cent during the 
period preceding; the Marine Corps re- 
enlistments jumped from 20 per cent to 
32.9 per cent; and the Army reenlist- 
ments increased from 39 to 48 per cent 

Applications for enlistment in the Navy 
‘during 1931 numbered 113,755 as compared 
with 96,814 the previous year; the decrease 
in Marine Corps applications was from 
8,080 to 5,131. 

The Army accepted 18,330 new recruits 
last year as compared with 29,949 the 
previous year and took in 5,903 former 
service men as compared with 6,385 
There were 22,690 reenlistments 1931 
and 23,544 in 1930. 

The Navy recruited 8.833 new men last 
year and 12,643 the previous year, while 
10,871 men reenlisted as compared with 
7,932 the preceding period. 

The Marine Corps took in 2,848 new re- 
cruits last year as compared with 4,966 
the previous year, accepted 132 men who 
had formerly served in the Army or Navy 
as compared with 211 in 1930, and recorded 
1,466 reenlistments as compared with 1,300. 


partly in the interest of 


in 


Decision Is Sought on 
Oleomargarine Tax 


Asked 


Constitutionality of Law 
In Federal Court 


A case raising the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the Federal tax on oleo- 
margarine was filed with the Supreme 
Court of the United States on Aug. 10. 

The Ed S. Vail Butterine Co is seeking 
a review of the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit 


holding that the oleomargarine tax was 
properly levied against it 

In the petition for a writ of certiorari 
filed with the court for the company it is 
claimed that the classification made by 
the tax law is based upon whether the 
color of a food product is natural or 
; artificial. This classification, it is urged, 
is arbitrary, unreasonable, constitutes 
class legislation, and is therefore invalid. 

The lower courts denied the petitioner's 
claim for a refund of the tax of 10 cents 
per pound paid on all artificial colored 
margarine manutactured and sold and a 
tax of one-fourth of 1 cent on oleomar- 
garine free from artificial coloring. 

It is further alleged that the levy con- 
stitutes a penalty or punishment and that 
the law, under the guise of a revenue law, 
is a regulation of an industry entirely 
under State control 

The circuit court of appeals upheld the 
tax, it is explained, on the ground of 
the decision in 1904 of the Supreme Court 
in the case of McCray v. United States 
(195 U. S. 27), in which it was held that 
oleomargarine made yellow by the pres- 
ence of artificially colored butter was 
properly made subject to the tax on oleo- 
margarine. 

The decision in the McCray case is 
claimed to have been handed down “at 
a time immediately after the passage of 
the act when its effect was not apparent 
nor could it have been anticipated, and the 
importance of the principles of the deci- 
sion realized and which principles have 
in other decisions relating to similar sub- 
Jects received a construction contrary to 
the holding in that case 


‘mployment Action 
Taken in Two States 


Oklahoma and Utah Governors | 
Announce Measures 


A call for a National Congress on Un- 
employment, to be held in Memphis, Tenn., 
Aug. 24, has been issued by Gov. William 
H. Murray. He said the action was taken 
at the request of a mass meeting held in 
Oklahoma City, July 31 





Sat Lake City, UTan, Aug. 10 

Gov. George H. Dern has announced that 

he will name an unemployment council to 

work out a program under which each 

community in the State will provide work 

for its own unemployed during.the Win- 
iter months. 


Value of Trade . 


[and if it did not press forward into new 


Association Seen 
In Its Planning 


Economic Programs Have, 
Proved Value, But Need 
Further Development, 
Says Federal Specialist 


The great value of the trade association 
in the future lies in its ability and ca- 
pacity to continue and develop the work 
of economic planning, Frederick M. 
Feiker, Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, declared, Aug. 
10, at the opening session of the Institute 
for Commercial and Trade Association 
{Executives at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Il. 

Mr. Feiker said that the basic impor- 
tance of the trade association in eco- 
nomic planning had already been demon- 
strated, but that it would fail of its pur- 


and broader fields in that work. The ne- 
cessity for stabilization must be at the 
forefront of matters under consideration 
at all times to prevent recurrence of de- 
pressions, he added. 

A Department of Commerce statement 
;Summarizing Mr. Feiker’s remarks and the 
program of the Institute follows in full 
text: 

Importance Emphasized 

The basic importance of the American 
trade association in economic planning for 
business stabilization was stressed today 
by Frederick M. Feiker, Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, in announcing the cooperation of 
representatives of the Department of 
Commerce in the conduct of the National 
| Institute for Commercial and Trade As- 
sociation Executives, being held at North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. The 
| Institute, a training course for trade asso- 
| Clation executives, is held annually under 
|the joint auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the Na- 
tional Association of Commercial Organ- 
ization Executives, the American Trade 
Association Executives and the University. 

“The trade associations of the country,” 
said Mr. Feiker, “are the shock troops in 
the struggle which confronts us for the 
stabilization of our economic § structure 
through long range planning. Economic 
planning, as we hear it discussed nowa- 
days, is not a new thing. It has been 
done and is being done by individuals and 
trades every day. We have been planning 
and putting plans into operation in this 
country for years. Economic planning has 
proved its place not only in its social ob- 
jectives and attainments, but in its im- 
mediate commercial values to American 
business and industry. In the continu- 
lance and development of this work lies 
the great value of the trade association 
in the future.” 

Program Outlined 

Mr. Feiker will conduct at the National 
Institute during this week a series of con- 
ferences upon “trade association objec- 
] in the present business situation.” 








tives 
The series, each phase of which will be 
led by business leaders in particular fields, 
will cover the following topics 

Market Analysis —How trade associa- 
tions are helping their members discover 
the extent and location of markets. 

Trade Promotion.—How trade associa- 
tions are helping members to increase 
sales and sales effectiveness, and to make 
of the results of modern distribution 
research 

Unemployment.—How trade associations 
are helping in the present unemployment 


use 


situation and are planning for future 
stabilization / 
Standardization.—How trade associa- 


| tions are effecting economies for members 
'through simplification and standardiza- 
tion. 

| Howard C. Dunn, 
|chandising Research 
}reau, is conducting 
stitute on special 
sociations in 


Chief of the Mer- 
Division of the Bu- 
a course at the in- 
activities of trade as- 
the field of merchandising 


}research and its application. F. L. Rob- 
erts, District Manager for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Chicago, is con- 


ducting a course on the functions and 
services of foreign trade departments ih 
chambers of commerce. 


Chicago Post Office Bids 
r 

Are Opened at Treasury 
| John Griffiths & Son Co. of Chicago, Il., 
submitted the lowest bid of six which were 
opened at the Treasury Department Aug. 
10 for the construction of the post office 
in Chicago. That company bid $13,624,970 
for constructing the building of standard 
buff-limestone, and a bid $13,606,970 for 
constructing the building of varigated 
limestone. 

All the bidders submitted alternate fig- 
ures for differences in the construction 
which might be wanted. 

The other bidders Sgd their bids follow, 
the first of the figures being for standard 
buff limestone, and the second for vari« 
gated limestone: George A. Fuller Com- 
pany of New York City, $14,426,000 and 
$14,408,000; Henry Ericsson Company of 
Chicago, $14,990,000 and $14,970,000; Pas- 
chen Brothers Inc., of Chicago, $14,225,000 
j}and $14,206,000; Aronberg-Fried Company 
Inc., of New York City, $15,087,500 and 
$15,073,000; B-W Construction Company 
of Chicago, $14,239,000 and $14,239,000. 

Between $22,000,000 and $23,000,000 was 
'eppropriated by Congress for the construc- 
tion and site for the building, and of this 
amount $15,500,0C0 was allowed for the 


construction, with reservations. 


NEW 


REDUCED 


FARES 





Lowest First Class Fare 
onany “Monster-Ship” 





Sail on the Leviathan, world’s greatest ship, 
ot these NEW DRASTICALLY REDUCED 
FARES. 
refreshments. 


Famous cosmopolitan cuisine and 
Everything you want when 
you want it. Sails Aug. 19, Sept. 5, Sept. 26. 


$147.50 on Famous Cabin Liners... 
—"" YP For luxury at low cost sail on 
these splendid ships... George 
Washington America... 


Pres. Harding... Pres, Roosevelt, 


$105 up Towrist Class. Remarkable values 
Gay attractive crowd. Round trip 
fares from $185! 


New York to London Direct. 
Sailing every Friday. American 
Merchant Lines. 

Weekly Sailings to Ireland, England, 
France and Germany 


$100 


Consult your local steomship agent or 


UNITED STATES LINES 


JOHN W. CHILDRESS, General Agent 
1027 Connecticut Ave., Washington 
Phone: 


National 1563 
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Tests Are Made 


To Find Carriers | 














German Plebiscite 


Is Believed Helpful 


Acting Secretary Castle Says 


Confidence in Germany 


Of Typhus Fever He Believes It Restores 
| 


Fleas Have Proved 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 11, 1931 — 


| 


- sa yo ; The Acting Secretary of State, William | 
Health Service Says Rats and |R. Castle Jr., expressed his satisfaction | 


Transmit the Virus of the | garding the government of Prussia on 
| Aug. 9. 


Disease 


Scientists of the United Sta 


Health Service have concluded experiments ty have. 
ever 
her | the plebiscite was merely a wish on the| 


which definitely show that typhus 
is transmitted from one rat to anot 
by means of fieas and that infected rats) 
transmit the virus of the disease to fleas, | 


Asked regarding this plebisci:2:, Mr. Cas- 


| tle stated orally that the Bruening Gov-. 
tes Public ernment obviously was the best Germany | 


He explained that as he 
nderstood the situation from the press 


to | Aug. 10 that the Bruening Government | 
{has been supported at the plebiscite re- 


' 


part of the extremists on both sides to get! 


rid of a moderately conservative govern- 


which in turn, have been incriminated as | ment. 


dangerous carriers of the fever so far as| 


Mr. Castle added that he thought the 


human beings are concerned, according | plebiscite restored confidence in Germany 
to an account of the tests published in the | and undoubtedly had a good effect. 


latest issue of “Public Health Reports.” |, 
The full text of the published statement : 
follows: | 
Epidemiological studies have shown anj| 
association of typhus fever in the south- 
eastern United States with the handling | 
of foodstuffs (1) and intimate association | 
with rats. (2). | 
The importance of the rat flea as a 
vector of endemic typhus fever in the 
United States has been shown by the re- 
covery of the virus of this disease from 
fleas taken from wild rats trapped at ty- 
phus fever foci in Baltimore (3). More 
recently the virus of endemic typhus has | 
also been recovered from fleas taken at a! 
typhus focus in Savannah (4). The Balti- 
more and Savannah strains of virus have 
been definitely shown to be identical with 
the virus of endemic typhus recovered | 
from a human case (4). The recovery of | 
typhus virus from wild rats recently has | 
been reported by Mooser, Castaneda, and} 

Zinsser (5). 
Laboratory Tests 


Health Examinations 
Urged for Children 


Starting to School 


Public Health Service Says | 
Correction of Physical 


Defects Is Important in 
Education of Child 


Whether the child who will enter school 
this year will make a success of his school 
life will depend a great deal upon his| 


| mental status as well as upon his physical 
| condition, upon the correction of his phy- | 


Experimental transmission of endemic jsica] defects, if he has any; and upon his | 
typhus in the laboratory by means of the | peing as well protected as possible against | 


rat flea has been attempted. 


In these | contagious diseases, according to an oral| 


experiments one of the species of flea) statement Aug. 10 at the Public eHalth 


(Xenopsylla cheopis) incriminated by our 
previous work has been used (3). | 

Metal and glass boxes approximately 24 
inches long, 14 inches wide, and 18 inches 
deep were constructed. The bottoms and 
corners were made of copper,'the sides and 
ends being of glass Tops were made of 
fine copper wire screening stretched over 
metal frames. A trap door was placed 
in each top. 

White rats were chosen as the experi- 
mental animals. 

Fleas were procured from rats trapped 
in Baltimore and identified by hand lens. 
Approximately 50 of these fleas were 
placed in glass box X-1. White rats were 
injected with endemic typhus virus (Balti- 
more and Savannah flea strains) and, 
placed in the same glass box. Approxi- | 
mately after the first infected white rat) 
had been placed in box X-1, six fleas were 
removed from th‘s box, emulsified in nor- 
mal saline, and injected into two guina 
pigs. One of these guinea pigs developed 
clinical endemic typhus. This strain of 
virus was carried in guinea pigs and rab-} 
bits for three generations and then drop- 
ped. Smears from the tunica of one of the 
guinea pigs showed rickettsia. Two rab- | 
bits inoculated with this virus showed the, 
Gevelopment of agglutinins for Proteus | 
X-19, Type O. 

Animals Inoculated 


Noninfected white rats and additional 
infected white rats were then placed in 
box X-1. After a residence of about two 
weeks in the box one of the white rats 
originally noninfected was removed and 
killed. Six fleas were removed from this 
rat, emulsified in normal saline, and in- 
jected into two guinea pigs. Both ani- 
mals developed clinical endemic typhus. 
Two rabbits inoculated with the strain 
of virus obtained from these fleas de- 
veloped agglutinins for Proteus X-19,| 
type O. 

The brain and spleen from this orig- 
inally noninfected white rat were re- 
moved and inoculated, separately, into 
guinea pigs. These animals developed 
clinical endemic typhus. Two rabbits 
inoculated with the strain of virus re- 
covered from this rat developed agglu- 
tinins for Proteus X-19, type O. 

The fleas remaining in box Xl were: 
then transferred to a fresh box, X-3.| 
White rats infected with typhus and non- 
infected white rats were placed in box 
X-3. About two weeks later one of the 
white rats, originally noninfected, was re- 
moved and killed. Fleas taken from this 
rat were treated as before, with the same 
results. The brain and spleen of this rat 
were injected into guinea pigs, and clinical 
endemic typhus again followed. This 
strain also produced agglutinins for 
Proteus X-19, type O, in rabbits. 

Rendered Immune 

The same experiment ‘vas again re- 
peated, using a second originally nonin- 
fected rat from box X-3. This again re- 
sulted in establishing a strain of virus, in 
guinea pigs. clinically identical with en- 
demic typhus. 

Guinea pigs recovered from infection 
with an established strain of endemic 
typhus virus originally derived from a 
human case, and also guinea pigs recov- 
ered from infection with endemic typhus 
virus isolated from rat fleas caught at 
typhus foci have been found immune to 
subsequent inoculation with the strains of 
virus gecovered from the emulsified fleas 
removed from boxes X-l and X-3, and 
likewise to the strains recovered from 





brains and spleens of originally nonin-{ which prevails in the legitimate theater 
{before the beginning of the show. 


fected rats from the same boxes. 

Careful repeated search of both boxes | 
and rats failed to show the presence of | 
any blood-sucking parasite other dean | 
Xenoysylla cheopis. 


. s ‘ Shc. 
‘Talkies’ Cut Employment | 


Of Musicians by Half | 


{Continued from Page 3.) 
the motjon picture theaters in undisputed 
possession of Broadway. 

In 1917 there were 1,500 theater build- 
ings throughout the country in which a 
touring legitimate company could play. 
In 1927, before the arrival of sound pic- 
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| to the average person, and the conclusion 
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turés, there were less than 500 such build- 
S have all been converted into moving-pic-| of 192,652,000 bushels in the indicated 


ings, and these included even those thea- 
ters which ran motion pictures for five 
nights of the week. 

A review of the shows offered and the 
methods used by the legitimate theater 
and by the movies may help partly, at 





Correction Important | 


One of the most important duties of 
rarents is properiy to prepare for school | 
life the thousands of children who will | 
begin their educational careers this Fall, | 
it said. Examination and correction of | 
physical defects are “highly important,” if | 
the child is to have the proper start, ac- 
cording to the statement. Additional in- 
formation made available follows: 


' 


Many schools, of course, make provision | 


for the examination of the child in order 
that physical defects may be corrected, 
but this causes serious delays and inter- 
ference with progress. The defective child 
may lag in his studies; may become dis- 
couraged; and he may fail in life. 


Registering the births of children so that 
their rights as citizens never may be 
challenged successfully also is of gréat im- 
portance to the welfare of students who 
will begin school this Fall. 


Parents should not wait 


dren examined. They should have their 
child looked over by a doctor, by the 
oculist, and by the dentist, and have him 
immunized against smallpox and diph- 
theria before he starts to school. No child 
should have to go to school in order to 
find out that he has decayed teeth, de- 
fective eyesight, diseased tonsils, adenoids, 
or defective hearing. 


Reveals Eye Trouble ' 
; bushels, or 2.8 per cent above the July 1 


Medical inspection has revealed the fact 
that a large percentage of school chil- 
dren have some trouble with the eyes. This, 


;of course, often causes poor scholarship. 


Defective hearing likewise often proves to 
be a serious detriment, as do tonsils and 


| adenoids, which in many cases cause the 


child to breath through his mouth. 

A child should not be sent to school 
until he has been successfully vaccinated 
against smallpox. The child that is too 
ill to be vaccinated is generally too il] to 
be in school. There are many people who 


life. This 
three successful 


throughout 


not true. At least 


The blame for dullness and slow prog-: 
ress in studies found among children in} 
schools where medical examinations do 
not form a part of the routine procedure 
rest squarely upon the parents, 
rather than on the child, when such dull-| 


ness is due to defects that can be cor-| 
rected. 
A medical examination should be in-! 


to be made for the entrance of a child in a 
ew school year. The necessity of birth 


picture theater is very much lower than to! 
even the cheapest legitimate show in | 
town. This, in itself, is a strong appeal | 
of being able to see from three to five 
movies for the price of one legitimate} 
show is probably the strongest economic | 


Besides, the picture house, with its luxu- 
rious lobbies, uniformed pages, and ushers, 
its courteous managers, ticket takers, 
and others, tends to put the 
0 enjoy the 
This is in contrast with the 
drab and impersonally austere atmosphere 


The vaudeville theater as an independ- 
ent entity has fared even worse than the 
legitimate stage. In 1919 Mr. Casey, of 
Vaudeville Managers’ Association, 
the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that there were then 907 theaters 
the country playing “big time” and 
“small time” vaudeville. In 1922 the Bill- | 
board reported nearly 1,000 vaudeville | 
theaters. At present the Palace Theater 
in New York is the only “big time” vaude- | 
ville theater left in the country. There | 
are a few “small time” or 


existence. 
what has 
theaters 


happened to 
is comparatively 


the vaudeville 
simple: 


until school ; 
begins before having their child or chil-, 


| 





}on record (1914). 


' cent. | 


| five-year average 274,687,000 bushels. 


| less 
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Morrison Canyon Siphon is one of 





nine inverted sipnons pull on tne~ 


main canal of the Kittitas division of the Yakima project in the State of 
Washington, constructed under direction of the National Reclamation 


Service. 
throughout. 


The siphon is 996 feet long and 12 feet 1 inch in diameter 
Monolithic reinforced concrete has been used in the con- 


struction of 444 feet, with the remaining 552 feet made of steel pipe, 
consuming 2,030 cubic yards of cement, aggregate and diatomaceous 


silica and 315,000 pounds of reinforced steel. 
was designed to carry 1,145 feet per second. 
8-inch valve connected with its lowest section; 


The capacity of the siphon 
It can be drained by an 
accumulations of sand 


deposits in the bottom of the pipe can be removed through a manhole 


after the water is drained. 


The canyon has steep slopes overlaid largely 


with unstable rock and dips down for about 250 feet to its bottom. 


Production Estimates of Most Crops 


Reduced as Result 


of Drought Damage 





SIPHONING WATER FOR IRRIGATION ||Lower Estimate | 


| 000 bushels, compared to 398,000,000 last 


Made of Foreign | 


Output of Wheat 


Yield Will Be 6 Per Cent Be- 
low That of Last Year, 
Federal Crop Reporting 
Board Predicts 


A reduction of about 6 per cent in the 
crop of wheat in 20 foreign countries— 
which last year produced about half the 
world crop outside of Russia and China, 
is indicated by forecasts and estimates of 
the 1931-1932 crop, the Department of 
Agriculture stated Aug. 1. The estimate | 
for Canada has been placed at 235,000,- | 


year, the Department said. : 
The yield per acre of wheat in Russia 


\is expected to be decidedly below that of | 


| 
| 
} 


| 





Department of Agriculture Says Winter Wheat Is Only 


Exception to Prevailing Conditions 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


a month ago are yielding better than 
usual. . 

The net result seems likely to be a 
general average of crop yields 10.9 per cent | 
above those secured last year though still | 
0.3 per cent below. the average during | 


the previous 10 years. { 
Forecast for Wheat | 
Wheat: The 1931 wheat crop of the} 


United States is forecast at 894,000,000 | 
bushels, which is an increase of 24,000,000 


forecast, 3.5 per cent above the production | 
in 1930 and 8.7 per cent above the average ! 
production of the five-years 1925-1929. | 

A material reduction in Spring wheat 
during July because of exterme drought 
in the Northwest was more than offest | 
by increased yields of Winter wheat in the 
Eastern and Southwestern States. 

The preliminary estimate of Winter 
wheat production, based upon yield re- | 


the largest Winter wheat crop on record. | 


/In 1930, a crop of 612,268,000 bushels was | 
| produced and the five-year average pro- 


duction is 547,427,000 bushels. The larg- 
est crop produced up to this year was the | 


| 760,377,000 bushel crop of 1919. 


States. Prospects are also above average 
in all except four States of the south 
atlgntic and south central groups. 

ats: The production of oats indicated 
by the conditions of 70.0 on Aug. 1 is 


| 


| available. 


1,169,657,000 bushels, compared with 1,358,- | 


052,000 last year and a 5-year average of 
1,316,954,000. 
Prospective yields have been reduced in 


July in practically all northern States} 


from New York to Idaho, because of 
drought and heat. The decline was sharp- 
est in Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas. Yields in Southern States are much 
above last year or the 10-year average. 

Production in the North Atlantic States 
is indicated as about 83 per cent of last 
year; in the North Central States 179 
per cent; in the Far Western States 71 
per cent; in the South Atlantic States 131 
per cent; in the South Central States 179 
per cent. 

Condition declined from 80.1 


in July 


|ports as of Aug. 1, is 775,180,000 bushels, to 70.0 and the indicated yield per acre 


from 31.7 bushels per acre to 28.4 bushels. 
Low Barley Yield Seen 


Barley: Barley, being grown chiefly in 
the area that has been affected by drought 
this year, shows by far the lowest August 


| wheat 


i 


| 
| 


Yield per acre in 1931 is given at 19 | condition on record. The yield is expected | 


bushels per acre, equal to the highest yield 


s. Quality is reported at 92.1} 


pared to the 10-year average of 89.7 per | 


Smallest Crop on Record | 
The forecast production of Spring wheat | 


| declined from 156,402,000 bushels on July | 
/1 to 118,402,000 bushels on Aug. 


: ; i Se | smalles rop 
|¥egistration, to prove citizenship if neces- | maliest =~ 


|sary, also is of great importance. 


1, the} 
since separate estimates | 
were first made in 1910. The next small- | 
est crop was 155,765,000 bushels in 1916. 


| Continued and more widespread drought 


and extremely high temperatures reduced 
the prospect from 121,959,000 bushels to | 
84,961,000 bushels in the Dakotas, Minne- 
sota and Montana. The 1930 crop of the 
United States was 251,162,000 bushels, the | 


Forecast production of durum wheat de- 


{clined from 32,220,000 bushels (four | 
| States) on July 1 to 23,062,000 bushels on 
| Aug. 1. In 1930, 57,105,000 bushels were 


produced and the five-year average pro- 
duction is 67,243,000 bushels. 

Spring wheat other than durum is fore- | 
cast at 95,340,000 bushels, a decrease of 
26,842,000 bushels during July. This is 
than half last year’s crop of 194,- 
057,000 bushels, and only 46 per cent of 


| the five-year average production. 


Condition of durum on Aug. 1 wd$ 40.1 


cent. The indicated yield of 
7.1 bushels. Some acreage of 
Spring wheat was reported as cut for hay 
in the Dakotas and the indicated yields 
published include an allowance for some 


diversion to hay. 
Corn Crop Suffers 


Corn: Dry weather and high tempera- | 


burlesque |tures during July lowered the condition | 
theaters left and these lead a precarious| of corn from Michigan, Illinois and Mis- 
The answer to the question of |souri westward to Idaho. 


This more than 


offset the improvement in eastern and 


ture houses, some retaining certain vaude-| production since July .1. The crop is 
ville acts as a part of their program and/|Slightly above the five-year average. 

others presenting pictures only. | The condition dropped from 83.7 per 

Vaudeville Declines jcent July 1 to 76.3 per cent, Aug. 1. The 

The business depression of the past | 10-year average Aug. 1 condition is 79.7 

per cent. The indicated production is 


least, to answer the question of how this | year has greatly accelerated the elimina- | 
tion of vaudeville, even from those theaters | 
where it had been presented as only a part ! 


apparent victory of the motion picture 
over the legitimate theater has been ac- 
complished. The legitimate theater makes 
its appeal to the more intellectural group 
of the community; these people are drawn 
to the treater by the play or the reputa- 
tion of the players only, and it makes no 
difference to them whether the play is 
housed in one theater or another. As a 
rule, the admission price to the legitimate 
theater is comparatively high and tickets 
to the so-called successful plays are not 
always available either at the time or at 
the price wanted. 

The motion picture enters the field by 


building a spacious theater within the 
neighborhood from which it expects to 
draw its patronage. It appeals to all 


groups of the community or neighborhood, 
the movie theater uses all the means in 
its power to become an integral part of 
the community. This is the exact oppo- 
site to the cosmopolitan appeal of the 
legitimate theater. 


of the show. It seems to ba the opinion 
of managers and owners of moving-picture 
theaters that the picture is the 
which draws the crowd. Hence, if 
penses are to be cut— which is now war- 
ranted by the decreased attendance and by 


thing | 
eXx- | 


the need for lower admission prices—vau- | 


deville is the first thing t ee | 
g to be eliminated | Montana. 


from the theater, and with the vaudeville 
artist also go the musicians and the entire 
back-stage crew. 


For the present at least it looks as if |! 


vaudeville were doomed. Whether 
present situation merely signifies a 
trenchment policy due to the prolonged 


the 


re- | 


depression, which has only recently begun | 


seriously to affect the moving-picture in- 
dustry, or whether it will become a per- 
manent policy in the future, only 
can tell. In the meantime the vaudeville 
artists, the musicians, and the stage hands 
continue to swell the ranks of the un- 


The price of admission to the motion employed. 


time | 


»,775,301,000 bushels as compared with 2,- 
267,953,000 bushels a month ago, 2,093,- 
552,000 bushels last year and the five-year, 
average of 2,760,753,000 bushels. | 

The corn crop generally is in need of 
rain. The injury from drought was severe 
on the western edge of the Corn Belt 
States, extending westward into Idaho. 
The States of Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah and Idaho suffered 
greatest injury to corn from dry weather. 
Grasshoppers have done some injury in 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota and 
Iowa, but this damage is slight as com- 
pared with the injury from drought and 
high temperatures. 

Good Weather in East 


Conditions in eastern and _ southern 
States are generally good. The moisiure 
supply has been quite ample. As a result 
of last year’s drought over much of this | 
year, if the moisture supply continues 
ample. The condition of corn is high] 
in east north central and north Atlantic 


| age. 


to average only 17.3 bushels per acre 


The reported condition of the crop 


Last year the yield was| which would also be below all previous 
'15.5 bushels, while the 10-year average is| records. | 


| 14.9 bushel 
, per cent of a high medium grade, com-j| dropped from 70.7 July 1 to 55.5 on Aug. 


1, the decline in prospects being par-| 


ticularly marked in Monnesota and the 
Dakotas, 
acreage was planted, and in Wisconsin, 
Wyoming and Colorado. In these States 
a considerable acreage was too poor to 
harvest in the usual manner and was 
cut with 
threshed. 

The forecast of barley production, which 


where about half of the total} 


mowers and will be fed un-| 
| since 1927. 


includes some mature grain pastured and! 


some to be fed unthreshed but aims to 
exclude the acreage cut for hay 
maturity, is 221,259,000 bushels compared 


before | 


with 334,971,000 bushels last year and an' 


average of 265,006,000 durirg the previous 
five years. 

Stocks of barley on farms on Aug. 1 
are estimated at 4.41 per cent of last 
year’s crop or 14,774,000 bushels compared 
with 12,527,000 bushels on farms Aug. 1, 
1930. 


Rye: The 1931 rye crop was reduced 


slightly more than 2,000,000 bushels during | 


July by drought in the Dakotas, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Colorado and northern Ne- 
braska. Production is forecast at 36,233,- 
000 bushels, which is 25 per cent less than 
the 1930 crop and 22 per cent below aver- 
Yield per acre is given at 11.0 bush- 
els, compared with 13.7 bushels in 1930 
and a 10-year average yield of 13.5 bushels. 

The quality of the 193: rye crop is given 
at 83.0 per cent of a high medium grade, 
compared with 86.7 per cent in 1930 and a 
10-year average of 89.6 per cent. The 
quality is particularly icw in the Dakotas 
and Montana. 


Drought Damages Flax 


Flaxseed: Flax everywhere suffered 


| severely from the drougint and hot weather 


during July which caused poor filling and 
forced ripening. The condition of the 
crop on Aug. 1 was reported at 43.2 per 
cent of normal, the lowest August con- 
dition on record, and the yield per acre 
is forecast at 4.4 bushels which would be 
below the previous low record of 4.6 bush- 
els per acre in 1917. The total crop is 
forecast at 13,807,000 bushels compared 
with the 21,400,000 bushels harvested last 
year and the average of 20,900,000 bushels 
during the previous five years. 

Grain Sorghums: Production of grain 


grain equivalent on the acreage for for- 
age, is indicated at 124,509,000 bushels. 
Most of this crop is grown in the south- 
western States where growing conditions 


|The Italian corn crop has also suffered | 
{sorghum for all purposes, including the | 


have been favorable this year except in | 


Colorado. , 

The present indicated crop is just equal 
to average but is 44 per cent above the 
short crop of 1930. Condition on Aug. 1 
was 75.9 per cent of normal compared 
with an average of 79.8 per cent; a yield of 
18.4 busheis per acre is indicated com- 


; pared with an average viel of 19.8 bushels. 


The estimated acreage of grain sorghums 
for all purposes is 6,760,000 acres com- 
pared with 6,174,000 acres in 1930 and a 
five-year average of 6,494,000 acres. 


(The tabulation issued by the De- 
partment in connection with the crop 
report will be printed in full text in 
the issue of Aug. 12.) 


| Information regarding these publications 


| world wheat crop outside of Russia and 


| crease of 6 per cent from the crop of 1,990,- | 


| quality grain have been obtained. 


| reflecting the 


|and 477,000,000 bushels in 1929. 


last year, the Department said. Acreage 
was increased nearly 10,000,000, however, 
it was added. The statement foilows in| 
full text: | 

Forecasts and estimates of the 1931-32 
wheat crop in 20 foreign countries which 
last year produced about 50 per cent of the 


China total 1,879,000,000 bushels a de- 
000,000 bushels a year ago, according | 
to reports received through the Foreign 
Service of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

Au estimate for Canada of 235,000,000 
bushels is included in the above totals. A 
crop of 225,000,000 to 250,000,000 bushels 
seems most probable as compared with 
398,000,000 bushels §%arvested in 1930. The 
harvesting of the Winter wheat crop has 
been completed and high yields of good 
The 
Winter wheat crop, however, represents 
only about 5 per cent of the total crop. 
Cutting of Spring wheat is expected to be | 
general in the western provinces during 
the present week. Preliminary estimates 
oi acreage will be issued Aug. 12. ' 


Produce 80 Per Cent 


Estimates and forecasts of the produc- | 
tion in 13 European countries which pro- 
duce over 80 per cent of the European 
crop outside of Russia total 1,196 million 
bushels against 1,125 million bushels in 
the same countries last year. These fore- 
casts together with condition reports from 
the other countries point to a crop out- 
side of Russia larger than in 1930 but below 
the crop in 1929. Heavy rains about the 
middle of July had caused some concern 
regarding the crops, especially in central 
and western Europe. The August official 
report for Germany indicates that the 
weather during July was, on the whole, 
not unfavorable although the storms 
caused some lodging and reduced the 
quality of the grain. Weather conditions| 
in France are hampering harvesting. | 
Yields are reported as_ irregular and | 
wheat lying in the fields is begimning to} 
deteriorate. 

In Italy harvesting progressed satisfac- 
torily and the crop is said to exceed last 
year but an official estimate is not yet | 

Harvesting in Rumania has} 
been completed and the quality of the} 
grain is reported as very good. 

Russia has increased the area under} 
by nearly 10,000,000 acres but} 
private reports indicate that the average | 
yield this season will be decidedly below 
last year. Spring crops are said to be 
ill effects of late sowing. | 
The total grain acreage cut up to July 25 
is reported at 72,000,000 acres but only 
63 per cent of this grain has been 
threshed. 

The recent intermittent rains over most 
of European Russia have no _ doubt; 
caused considerable loss as only a small! 
part of the cut grain has been stacked or 
bound. 

Reports from the Southern Hemisphere | 
continue to indicate a somewhat smaller | 
acreage than last year. Argentina has 
reduced acreage 15 per cent. Dry weather 
extended through the months of April, | 
May and June delaying seeding and ger- 
mination but heavy rains were reported 
during July. Australia reports a reduc- 
tion of 26 per cent in acreage. 


Rye Acreage Decreased 


European countries generally have de-| 
creased the rye acreage this year and a) 
smaller crop is reported in nearly all the; 
countries for which estimates are avail-| 
able. Ten countries which produce about | 
half the European rye crop aside from 
Russia report a total crop of 429,000,000 | 
bushels against 458,000,000 bushels in 1930) 
Germany, 
the most important rye producing country | 
aside from Russia, estimated the crop at 
288,000,000 bushels against 302,000,000 
bushels last year and the smallest crop) 
Poland has also decreased 
acreage and although crop conditions have 
shown some improvement they are less 
favorable than a year ago. } 

The 1931 barley production in 10 Euro- 
pean countries is forecast at 386,128,000 
bushels compared with 427,708,000 bushels 
last year when these countries represented | 
about 56 per cent of the estimated Euro- 
pean crop exclusive of Russia. Thé first 
official forecast of the German crop is 
146,973,000 bushels, 12 per cent greater | 
than the 1930 harvest. France increased 
the barley acreage this year but heavy 
rains have caused some anxiety concern- 
ing both the owiturn and the quality of | 
the crop. 

In Rumania the crop is forecast at 78,- 
355,000 bushels, 28 per cent below the 
1930 crop and nearly 40 per cent below| 
the 1929 crop. The quality of the crop, 
however, is said to be excellent. The 
quality of the crop in Austria is also good 
but the outturn is somewhat below last 
year. England and Wales have made a 
small increase in acreage this year. The 
Russian acreage is reported at 9 per cent 
below last year. 





German Crop Increases 


The 1931 oats crop as reported by nine! 
European countries is 695,755,000 bushels 
as compared with 675,434,000 bushels in 
1930 and 828,899,000 bushels in 1929. The | 
German crop shows an increase of 15 per 
cent over last year. | 

Bulgaria is the only European country | 
for which an estimate of the corn pro-| 
duction is available. The crop is reported 
in good condition but the preliminary | 
estimate indicates a yield less than last | 
year. In Rumania the crop benetfied by | 
good rains in July. In parts of Hungary 
dry weather has had an unfavorable in- 
fluence on the crop, and dry weather has 
prevailed in Austria and Czechoslovakia. 


from dry weather. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Fla.—Rept. of Comptroller for f. yr. ended Je 
30, 1930 Submitted to Gov. by Ernest 
Amos, Comptroller. Tallahassee, 1930. 
Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Public Utilities 





for yr. ended Nov. 30, 1930. Comr.’s Rept. | 
Submitted to Sen. and H. of Rep. in Gen 
a Henry C. Attwill, Comr. Boston. | 
Tex.—Program of State His. Assn., 34th Ann 
Meeting, Apr. 20-21, 1931. Austin, 1931 
N. Y¥.—7lst Ann. Rept. of Supt. of Ins. for 


yr. ended Dec. 31, 1929. Submitted to Legis! 
by Thos. F. Behan, Acting Supt. Albany 
1930. (Part IV—Co-operative or Assessment 
=—,* Casualty, Fraternal Benefit and Fire 
ns. 
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MEMBER OF FEDERAL 
FARM BOARD 








FRANK EVANS 


RESIDENT HOOVER has just an- 

nounced the appointment of a west- 
ern lawyer, Frank Evans, of Salt Lake 
City, as a member of the Federal Farm 
Board in succession to Charles T. 
Teague, of California, recently resigned. 

Mr. Evans has been legal counsel for 
a number of farm cooperative organiza- 
tions both in the West and the East 
over a considerable period. He received 
the endorsement of his predecessor, Mr. 
Teague, and of farm cooperatives in his 
section of the country. 


|\Changes Are Announced 


In the Foreign Service 


Changes in personnel of 
Service since Aug. 3 have just been an- 
nounced by the Department of State as 
follows: 


William Whiting Andrews 
Ohio, now First Secretary 
Legation at Oslo, Norway, 

Charles E. Bohlen of Ipswich, Mass., now 
American Vice Consul at Prague, Czecho- 
sloyakia, assigned as American Vice Consul 
at ris, France. 

ouis G. Dreyfus of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
now American Consul General at Naples, 
Italy, assigned as American Consul General 
at Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Coert du Bois of San Francisco, Calif., now 
American Consul General at Genoa, Italy, as- 
a as American Consul General at Naples, 
taly. 

Richard Ford of Oklahoma City, Okla... now 
a Foreign Service Officer in the Department 


of Cleveland 
of the American 
has resigned, 


Avruorrzen Statements Onty Arr Presenten Herern, Berne 
PusLIsSHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


THe Unrrep Srates DAILY 





NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official dvucuments 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Guide to historical literature, ed. by Wm. H. 
Allison, Sidney B. Fay, Augustus H. Shearer, 
and Henry R. Shipman 1222 p. N “ 
Macmillan co., 1931 31-13847 

Hansome, Marius. World workers’ educl. move- 








































ments, social significance. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—Columbia univ., 1931.) 596 p. N. Y., 1931. 
31-13843 
Home, Gordon C. History of Lond 127 p. 
N. Y., J. Cape & H. Smith. 1931 31-26759 
Houghtaling, Chas. E. Houghtaling’s new re- 
vised hand book of useful information. 224 , 
p.. illus. Albay, N. Y., C. E. Houghtaling, 
193 31-13813 
MecMurtrie. Douglas C. Fundamentals of mod- 
ernism in typography. 19 p. Chicago n- 
court press, 1930. 31-15849 
McPhee, Clare, ed. Books to read in upper 
grades 123 p. Des Moines, Ia., Wal > 
pub. co., 1931. 1 
Maltby, Mrs. Frances (Goggin). 
sweetheart; O. Henry’s own love story 
ited ed. 84 p. Richmond, Va., Dietz prtg. 
co., 1930 31-13316 
Meik, Vivian. People of the leaves p. 
Lond., P. Allan, 1931 31-13804 
Miller, Geo. F. Lett from hard-boiled 
teacher to his half-b d son. 348 p. Wash., 
D. C., Daylion co.. 1 31-13841 
Moll, Ernest G. Native moments i.other 
poems. 68 p. Portland, Or Me politan 
yress, 1931. 
| Morris, Robt. T. Nut 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 
Nelson, Wm. H. Burning 
fire; story of Centenary ) 

p.. illus Nashville enn., Prtd 1 
dist pub. house, 1931 3 3 
Outhwaite, Leonard. Atlantic circle; around 
the oceans with winds and tide 309 p.. 

illus N. Y., C. Scribner's sons, 1931 
31-26734 
Rayleigh, Robt. J. S. Lord Balfour in his re- 
lation to science 45 p. Cambridge, Eng., 
Univ. press, 1930 31-15859 
Rosenbach co., firm, booksellers, Phila. Check 
: list of English books, prtd. in England, Scote- 
land and Ireland and on continent. 1475- 


the Foreign | 


of State, assigned as American Consul at 
Seville, Spain. 

Arthur C. Frost of Arlington, Mass., now 
American Consul at Prague, Czechoslovakia, | 
assigned as American Consul General at Cal- 
cutta, India. 

Hugh S. Miller of Chicago, Ill., now Amer- 


ican Consul at Malta, assigned as American 
Consul at Durban, Union of South Africa. 

John H. Morgan cf Watertown, Mass.. now 
American Consul at Budapest. Hungary, as- 
signed as American Consul at Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

Samuel H. Wiley of Salisbury, N. C., 
American Consul at Cherbourg, France 
signed as American Consul at Naples, Italy 

George H. Winters of Downs, Kans., now 
American Vice Consul at Mexico City, Mexico, 


now 


| assigned to the Department of State. 


Noncareer 
Frederick S. Barny of New Brunswick, N 
J., now American Vice Consul at Dublin, Irish 
Free State. appointed American Vice Consul at 
Tenerife, Canary Islands. 


as- | 


Thomas Edmund Burke of West Springfield, 


Mass., now American Vice Consul at Riga, 
Latvia, appointed American Vice Consul at 
Helsingfors, Finland. 

Leslie W. Johnson of Minneapolis, Minn., 
now American Vice Consul at Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, appointed American Vice Consul at 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

Henry P. Leverich of Montclair, N. J.. now 
a Clerk at Zurich, Switzerland, appointed 


American Vice Consul at Geneva, Switzerland 
James Bolard More of Delaware, Ohio, now 
a Clerk at Puerto Plata, Dominican Republic, 
appointed American Vice Consul at that post 
Fred K. Salter of Sandersville, Ga., now a 
Clerk at Copenhagen, Denmark, appointed 
American Vice Consul at that post. 

Swift Vaughter of Elberton. Ga. now a 
Clerk at Puerto Cortes, Honduras, appointed 
American Vice Consul at that post. 

Foreign Consuls 

Below are listed the Foreign Consular 
Officers in the United States to whom 
recognition was accorded during the week 
ended Aug. 6: 

Great Britain: Gilbert Laurence Rogers, as 
Consul for the Canal Zone, at Colon; Roger 
Bentham Stevens as Vice Consul at New 
York; Geoffrey Whitfield Sinclair, as Acting 
Vice Consul at Cebu, P. I 

El Salvador: Jose Francisco Morales, as Con- 


sul General at New York. 

Italy: Mario Carosi, as Consul at Balti- 
more, Md. 

Guatemala: E. Carles, as Honorary Ccnsul 
at Jacksonvile, Fla.; Durston Gardiner Rich- 


ardson, at Brownsville, 
Tex. 

Japan: Kensuke Horinouchi, as Consul Gen- 
eral at New York 

France: Francois Vavasseur Mouton, as Con- 
sular Agent of France at Lafayette-Lake 
Charles, La. 

Mexico: Leopoldo Diaz, as 
Nogales, Ariz.; Juan E. Richer 
at Los Angeles, Calif.; Lupion G. Louis, as 
Consul General at San Antonio, Tex.; Eduardo 
Soriano Bravo, as Consul at Albuquerque. 

Mex.; Bravo C. Enrique, as Consul of 
Mexico at Fresno, Calif. 


as Honorary Consul 


Vice Consul at 
as Vice Consul 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND "PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Air Navigation Maps—Aeronautics Bull. No 
10, July 1, 1931, Aeronautics Branch. U. S 
Dept. of Commerce. Free 31-27242 

Outlook for Mackerel Fishery in 1931-—Fishery 
Cir. No. 4, Aug., 1931, Bur. of Fisheries, U. S 
Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

F31-21 

Reappraisements of Merchandise by U. S 


Customs Court—No. 109, Reappraisement Cir 


Nos. 2074-2093. Subserpition price, 75 cents 
a year. (13-2916) 
Mass.—-Unemployment Bull 15th Census of 
U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of 
Cpmmerce. Free. (31-26190) 





1640. 82 p Phila., Rosenbach co., 1931. 
31-1 4 
Rowe, Alan. Topography and history of Beth- 
shan, with details of Egyptian and other 
inscriptions found on the site. (Pubs. of 
Palestine section of Museum of Univ. of 
Pa vol. i.) 62 p., illus Phila., Pub. by 
Univ. press for Univ. of Pa. museum, 1930. 
31-13812 
Sanders, Jewell E. Safety and health in or- 
ganized camps. (Pubs. of Natl. bur. 







ualty and surety underwriters. 
vol. viii.) 133 p N. Y., Natl 
ualty and surety 1 vr 
Sencourt, Robt. EF. 
387 p n. %., © 





David C. B 


ritish empire. : 
1930 ; 


Somervell, 
Lond., Christophers 







































Stoddard, Herbert L. bwhite quail i 
preservation and increase. 559 p., N. 
Y., C. Scribner's. sons, 1931. : 7005 

Strausbaugh, Perry D. Common seed piants 
of mid-Appalachian region; by .. Earl L. 
Core, Nelle (!) Ammons. 305 p., illus. Mor 
gantown, W. Va., Morgantown prtg. & bind 
ing co., 1931. 31-138 

Thompson, James E. ora for practical 
man. (Mathematics for self study 291 ¥ 
N. Y.. D. Van Nostrand co 

Thompson, James FE. Calcu 
man (Mathematics for self 
p. N. Y., D. Van Nostrand co 31, 

Thompson, James FE. Trigonometry r 
tical man (Mathematics for self 
204 p. N. Y., D. Van Nostrand co 

‘ : 7 

Williams, Roger J. Introduction to bioc - 
istry. 501 p., illus. N. Y., D. Van Nostran 
co., 1931 31-13850 

World conf. on adult educ. Ist, Cambridge, 
Eng, 1929. .. Cambridge, 1929. Proceed- 
ings 556 p. Lond., World assn. for adult 
educ., 1930. 31 345 

Adams, Edward H. Lincoln's faith; tribute 
to memory of Abraham Lincoln, \ n 
Hall of representatives at Concord. N. H., 
Feb. 11, 1931. 19 p Concord, 1931 

31-11857 

Boies Penrose memorial com. Boies Penrose 
memorial statue. unveiling and addresses, 
Harrisburg, Pa.. Sept. 23, 1930. 48 p Har- 
risburg, Pa 1930 31-11838 

Burns, Mrs. Annie (Walker). Daniel Boone's 
predecessor in Ky., authentic history 2 
Frankfort, Ky.. 1930 31-11335 

Byles, Sir John B. Treatise on law of bills 
of exchange, promissory notes, bank-notes 
and cheques. 19th ed. 447 p. Lond., Sweet 
& Maxwell, 1931 31-13863 

Byron, Robt. Birth of western painting, his- 
tory of colour. form, and icondgraphy, illus 
by .. and David T. Rice. 236 p oe 
A. A. Knopf. 1931 31-1397 

Cant, Roderick J. Stowits and Gibson fan 
lies of Mohawk valley 13 p., illus 
Johnsville, N. Y., Enterprise & news 


31-1 


Chalmers, Dalzell H. J. Outlines of con 


tional law, by . - and Hon. Cyril As 

4th ed. 488 p. Lond., Sweet . 

1930 31-13864 
Cobbett. Pitt. Cases on international law. 

oth ed. 1 v. K 


Toronto, Carswell co., 1931. 






Corp. service co., Wilmington, Del. I : 








law, 1931 amendments 10 p. Wiln t , 
Del., Corp. service co., 1931. 31-1386L 
Drage, Geoffrey. Sea power. 318 p Lond., 
J. Murray. 1931 31-13608 
Griswold, Hervey D Ancestors and descend- 
ants of Edward Griswold of Dryden, N. Y. 
Comp. by ... and Minnie G. Space. 82 p, 
illus. n. p.. 1930 31-11348 
Holmgren, Ephraim S., comp. Rules for ad- 
mission to bar in several states and terri- 
tories of U. S. in force Apr. 1, 1931, and 


Code of ethics adopted by Amer. bar assn., 

































ann. to cases in point, and list of law 
schools. 18th ed. 211 p. St. Paul, Minn., 
West pub. co., 1931 31-13860 
Hudd, Alfred E. Naming of America: Bristol 
sheriff on Florentine “contractor.” late Mr. 
A. E. Hudd's researches 3 leaves, Bristol, 
Eng.. 1929, Boston? 1931? 31-11841 
Laughlin, Harry H. Legal status of eugent- 
cal sterilization; history and analysis of 
litigation under Va. Sterilization statute. 
which led to decision of Supreme court of 
J. S. upholding statute 83 p Chics 
The Fred J. Ringley co.. 1930 3 
Lotos club, N. Y. In honor of Owen D. Y g 
Lotos club, N. Y., Dec. 3, 1930. 39 p- 
N. Y.. 1930 31-11349 
Maddock, Leslie. Manual of company law 
and practice 407 p NN. Su eee 
man & sons, 1930 31-13862 
Magnani, Ferdinand. Bressani—Tonti 
3 Italians in history of Niagara frontier. 
15 p., ills Buffalo, N. Y., 1931 31-1135 
Mahan, Jabez A. Famous women of Vien 
illus 305 p Vienna, Halm & Goldr 
1930 3 
Phillips, Chas. J. City of London against war 
with ‘Amel colonies, 1775-78. 19 p N. Fa 
1930 31-11858 
Salomonsky, Mrs. Verna (Cook). Master- 
pieces of furniture design 8 p.. 101 plates, 
Grand Rapids, Periodical pub. co., 1931 
31-13973 
Amer. inst. of mining and metallurgical en- 
gineers Coal div Transactions of = 
1930 1 y illus N. Y., The Inst 1930. 
31-13944 
Milling methods com. Transactions of = 
1030. 1 Vv illus N. Y., The Inst., 193 
3 3945 
Arendzen, John P. Extreme unction (Treas- 
ury of faith ser. 28.) 87 p N. Y., Macmil- 
lan co., 1931 31-13977 
Brianchaninov, N History of Russia, trans. 
from French by C Hogarth 5 p N. 
Y.. E. P. Button & co., 1930 21-26380 








Consider the dilution 


when choosing 


an antiseptic or germicide 


A bottle of Zonite is a bottle of antiseptic in a state of 
considerable concentration. In the dilutions recom- 


mended, Zonite is a positive and effective germicidal 


agent, but in purchasing the bottle the public may be 


thoroughly confident that it is receiving the con- 
centrated Zonite which it expects and not a pre- 


diluted product. Consider the dilution when you are 


choosing an antiseptic or germicide. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 


Chryaster Building. New York 
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Contract Awards 


On Public Works | 


| 
| 


Total 43 Millions 


Semipublic Construction Is 
Included in Projects An- 
nounced for Week by 
Emergency Committee 


feet | 


Contracts awarded last week for public 
and semipublic construction amounted to 
$43,312,878, it was announced Aug. 10 by 
Fred C. Croxton, acting chairman of the 
President’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment. The amount covers 336 proj- 
ects in 45 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. The committee's announcement 
of the projects by States and localities fol- 
lows in full text: 


School Projects 


Alabama: Russelville, grade school, $51,- 
055 

Arizona: Various Federal forest roads 
awarded in June, $95,399; various Na- 
tional park roads awarded in June, $241,- 
952. 

Arkansas: Monticello, training school, 
$40,000. 

California: Beverly Hills, city hall, $258,- 
437; Los Angeles swimming pool, bleach- 
ers, etc., Los Angeies high school $49,- 
486; Bakersfield, church, $65,000; Laguna 
Beach improving streets, $172,432; San 
Diego, terminal building, $220,870; San 
Francisco, dam Upper Alameda Creek, 
$54,596; improving Mather Hetch Hetchy 
Road $125,714; surfacing roads, $54,040; 
Yreka, improving various streets, $32,459; 
March Field, paving walks, curbs, and 
grading, $59,500; Santa Monica, installing 
sewer, $27,350; various Federal forest 
roads awarded in June $104,199; various 
National park roads awarded in June; $18,- 
403; California & Nevada, one Federal 
forest road awarded in June, $37,371 


Federal Forest Roads 
Colorado: Various Federal forest roads 
awarded in June, $204,728; various Na- 
— park roads awarded in June, $128,- 
35 


Connecticut: Greenwich, concrete drain 
extension, Water Street, $33,900; New 
Britain, post office, $185,000. 

Delaware: Millsboro addition to school, 
$150,000. 

District of Columbia: Washington, Orr 
School, $68,897. 

Florida: Pensacola, power plant, $57,576 

Idaho: Various Federal forest roads 
awarded in June, $290,032. 

Illinois: Chicago, lake shore develop- 
ment, $3,062,000; Northerly Island exten- 
sion $645,537; Wells Junior High School, 
$1,750,000; Bloomington, graveling road, 
$30,627; Lockport, school, $48,350; Peoria, 
storage and service garage, $40,000; Tin- 
ley Park addition to school, $40,000; Will 
County, paving State-Aid Route No. 6 
$63,387; Bureau County, bridge, $62,873 


Street Resurfacing 

Indiana: Decatur, resurfacing Second 
Strect, $27,872; LaPorte, paving William 
Swank Road, $25.269; Oldenberg, school 
$100,000; Wheatfield, schoo! $150,000; Allen 
County, improvements to airport, $33,680; 
Randolph County paving and graveling 
work, $35,658; Fort Benjamin, addition to 
hospital, $126,572; Indianapolis, street 
widening and resurfacing $26,653 

Iowa: Logan, addition to high and grade 
school, $75,000; Sioux City, experimental 
revetment work, $94.828; flood protection 
work, $30,146; straightening Perry Creek, 
$30,141; Pointe Coupee Parish, levee work, 
$71,262; Creston, grade school, $40,000; 
Des Moines, pumping station and cottage, 
$40,000; Ottumwa, paving, resurfacing and 
gutter on East Main Street, $31,098 

Kansas: Marshall Field, annexes to 
hangar and boiler house, $85,000; Ford 
County, trackage improvements and un- 
dernass from Wright to Dodge City, $200,- 
000; St. Francis, high school, $42,349. 


Grade Crossing Elimination 
Kentucky: Bellevue, grade crossing 
elimination, $80,000; Campbell County 
grade school, $40,000; Bowling Green, im- 
proveinents to waterworks, $48,000. 
Louisiana: West Baton Rouge, levee 
work, $115,200; New Orleans, addition of 
30 cells to Federal prison, $132,070 
Marvland: Annapolis, improvements to 
terrace, Naval Academy, $48,300 
Massachusetts: Boston, concrete foot 
bridge, $25,000; dredging in harbor, $46.,- 
220; fire station, $175,000; Brighton, li- 
brary, $200,000; Cambridge, concrete pav- 
ing work, $25,000; Foxboro, home for aged 
$150,000; Melrose, paving Main Street, 
$35,000; Marblehead, macadam road work, 
$35,000; Norwood, addition to senior high 
school, $43,678; Norwood and Walpole, 
sewer section, $42,575; Quincy, road re- 
building and widening, $52,000; Chicopee, 
general construction and plumbing work, 
Chapin School, $2,363; general construc- 
tion and heating work, Robinson School, 
construction, heating, etc., Sheriden Street 
School, $8,509; fencing school grounds, 
$1,600; grading at Smith Highlands School, 
$949; plastering schools, $1,165; Rockport, 
printing room for high school, $80; re- 
pairs to high school, $200; grading at 
Pigeon Cove School, $30; School Union 36 
new school at Russell, $8,500; improving 
school grounds at Huntington, $600; dec- 
orating inside of school at Russell, $1,000; 


Thirteen Labor Disputes 
Adjusted During Week 


| 
Thirteen labor disputes were adjusted 
by the Department of Labor during the} 
week ended Aug. 8, according to informa- | 
tion supplied by Hugh L. Kerwin, Di-| 
rector of the Conciliation Service. Two! 
of the cases were among the 16 new ones 
brought before the Department during the 
week 
Sixty-one strikes and 28 controversies 
Were awaiting adjudication by the De- 
partment at the close of the week. The 
following list of new cases was supplied 
by Mr. Kerwin 


Custanzo Mining Co., Warwood. W. Va.— 


Strike of 200 miners; pending; checkweigh- 


man and recognition 


Super Maid Cookware Corp.. Chicago, Il. | 


~-Strike of an unreported number of metal! 
and other workers; pending: cause not yet 
reported 

Rubinger Sportwear Corporation. New York 
City.—Strike of 70 knitters and others; pend- 
ing: change in piecework rates 

Fleer Brothers, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Strike of 
25 teamsters; pending: cut in tonnage rates 

Elm Grove Mining Co.. Wheeling. W. Va.— 
Strike of 800 miners; pending; checkweighman 
and recognition 

Fruit and Vegetable Workers, San Jose 
Calif—Sirike of 1,000 gardeners; pending 
wages cut. 

Shoe Factories, Lynn, Mass.—Strike of 150 
shoe workers; pending; wages and working 
conditions 


Chic Sportswear, Inc New York City.— | 
Strike of 43 cutters and others; pending; | 


Wages and working conditions 
Building Trades, Kansas City, Mo.—Contro- 


versy with an unreported number of build- | 


ing craftsmen; pending; prevailing wage dis- 
cussion 

Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley Railway Co., 
Scranton Pa.—Controversy with an unre- 
ported number of railway workers; pending; 
proposed wage cut 

Bricklayers, Grand Rapids. Mich.—Contro- 
versy with an unreported number of brick- 
layers: pending; prevailing wage discussion 

State Road. Dupage County. Ill.—Contro- 

r with an unreported number of team- 
and others; pending; wages, and con- 
itions 

Building Trades. Knoxville. Iowa.—Contro- 
versy with 33 building craftsmen; pending 
prevailing wage 















Raven Run Mine, Girardsville, Pa.—Strike 

mm) f 500 mi adjusted; dispute over union 
dues; mir paid dues, all returned 

Grace Dress Co., Bronx. N. ¥.—Strike of 18 


qressmakers; adjusted: change in piecework 
Tates; accepted small cut on some garments. 
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decorating inside of school at Blandford,|! North Andover, grading school yard, $800; 


se ada a . ‘ys . re yorted. WI ris t rice ’ ; i 
9600: repairs on school at Huntington | Painting school, $600; School ‘Union. 23,| Review of Court Ruling Shipping Rules Violated Coreg een advising offending Amercan' Czech Porcelain Factories ‘4 
ian. ceeaeinans eae eee Geition eGa fecarine  Eomels, SEnee: signors concerning these complaints, 


; ; : t= | School Union 44, school, $4,000; Somer- In X-ray Case Is Asked In Cargoes to Porto Rico the Department is invariably informed that Enter Trade Agreement 
gomery, $100; School Union 54, repairs! ville, addition to convent. $150,000: West- ‘ such shipments were handled at foreign 




























































































ray . : si of ox Slt shih ‘ , ‘ ; ; = Many instances of custome issatisfac- : : 
to school at Conway, $200; School Union borough, new toilet facilities, $2,000; The Chemical Foundation, Inc., filed pr been 3 m i d u | consignments because it was not known In an effort to check declining prices 
54, painting school at Whatley, $200;|Taunton, dredging Taunton River, With the Supreme Court of the United | {0n arising out of the failure of shippers that Unite : Pees and to put an end to excessive compe- 
a cee at Deerfield, $400; School ; $880,000. States Aug. 8 a petition seeking review of small orders of merchandise to Porto “ee nited States postal regulations ap- | tition, 23 Czechoslovakia enterprises op- 
nion , Yepairing school at Carlisle s of lower court decision finding that the’ p; = > ae : : pied to parcel post shipments to» Porto | erat r i i d loy- 
‘ : oe Se ’ j ao : " c ico to comply with explicit shippin : erating 31 porcelain factories, and employ 
$1,000; improving playground and paint- chool Construction General Electric Company and Victor Ray ' I AIPPINE | Rico ing approximately 13,000 laborers, recently 


ing school at Harvard, $850; stoker and Michigan: Davison, junior-senior high Corporation had not infringed its Lilien- ‘Suction have recently been reported by nter ‘ ner sal 

: , ; § . : : as g SL ‘1 part itere toa general sales reement to 
grounds at Littleton, $1,050; improving School. $103,104; Flint, school, $40,826; feld patent No. 1122011, covering a process Trade Commissioner J. R. McKey, San eee OREO ARGOS OWv: Ces SETS ceuulnte Ghee ores “according to a 
playground and painting school at Bolton,| QUiNcy, grade and high school, $150,000; producing “controlled and controllable Juan orto Rico is a possession of the United report from Acting Commercial Attache 





$450; new roof on school at Stow, $500: Genesee County, 12 miles pavement, $265,- | X-rays. Instructions for collect-on-deliverv par- States, collect-on-delivery parcel post’ sam E. Woods at Prague. ‘ 
Everett, addition to grade school, $150,- 990; graveling 12’: miles road, $100,000; The issues in the case were said to be i cf te shipments are handled by the Post Office : ‘ 
000; Litchfield, gymnasium and audi- North Muskegon, paving sidewalks, $3,000; closely related to the “subject oattar of cel post shipments consigned to ultimate Department agg ee i. Eight firms employing about 1,000 labor 
torium, Springhill school, $25,000; Mans-_| Niles, paving sidewalks, $32,263. the so-called high vacuum tube case, in| COMSumers in Porto Rico are almost in-|, ns On See eee oe the ers remain on the outside and are not 
field, alterations. to junior high school, Minnesota: St. Louis County, grading ch the court handed down a decision variably disregarded with resulting incon- United States Postal system is in opera-' cooperating. The contract is valid until 








‘ ‘ if : ‘ : 7 ; fice ; : tion in the Islands.—Issued by the De-|the end of 1933.—Issued by the Depart~- 
$40,000; Milton, repairs to school, $4,000;! [Continued on Page 8, Column 2.) at its last term. venience to consignees, Mr. McKey re-' partment of Commerce. ment of Commerce 
a ee | 








“TOASTING expels 
SHEEP-DIP BASE naturally 


(Black, biting, harsh irritant chemicals) 


present in every tobacco leaf 




















“They’re out- 
so they can’t | 
be in!” 





Every LUCKY STRIKE is made of the fin- 
est tobacco leaves the world can offer—the finest from 
Turkey—the finest from Kentucky, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and the Carolinas—the Cream of many 
Crops throughout the world. But all tobacco leaves, 
regardless of price and kind, as nature produces them, 
contain harsh irritants. LUCKY STRIKE’S exclusive 
“TOASTING” Process—a process that mellows, that 
purifies, that includes the use of the modern Ultra 






The finest to- 
bacco quality 
plus throat 
protection. 


Violet Ray—expels certain harsh irritants naturally 
present in every tobacco leaf. We sell these expelled 
irritants to manufacturers of chemical compounds, 
who use them as a base in making sheep-dip,* as well 
as a powerful spraying solution for fruits, flowers and 
shrubs—enough to permit the daily dipping of over 
50,000 sheep or the daily spraying of many thousands 
of trees. Thus, you are sure these irritants, naturally 
present in all tobacco leaves, are not present in your 


LUCKY STRIKE. “They’re out—so they can’t be in!” 





No wonder LUCKIES are always kind to your throat. 





*U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Order No. 210 


“It’s toasted” 


Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays 
Sunshine Mellows— Heat Purifies 
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TUNE IN—The Lucky 
Strike Dance Orchestra, 
every Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday ‘evening 
over N. B. C. networks. 





YourThroatProtection—againstirritation—againstcough 





© 1931, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 
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Surety’s Liability 
Cn Bond Interest 
Adjudged Limited 


Statute Making ‘Guarantor’ 
Liable ‘Immediately’ on 


Default Held Not Appli-| 
cable to a Surety 





Prerre, S. DaKkg, 

Ciark County, 8S. Dak. 

v. 

Frank Howard, THE StTaTE BONDING DE- | 
PARTMENT AND FEDERAL SuRETY COMPANY OF 
Davenport, Iowa. 

South Dakota Supreme Court. 

No. 7028. 

Appeal from the Circuit Court of Clark 

County. 

Hans Hanson, and W. C. Brower, States 
Attorney, for respondent; STERLING, 
CiarK & Gricssy and Gerorce F. SHEr- 
woop for appellant. 

Opinion of the Court 
June 26, 1931 
Miser, C.—Frank J. Howard was the 
treasurer of Clark County, South Dakota, 
for two terms; the first term beginning 

Jan. 1, 1923; the second term ending Dec. 

31, 1926. The Federal Surety Company, 

appellant herein, was surety on his offi- 
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Income Tax Rule 
On Timber Revised 


Treasury Amends Regulation in 
Regard to Charging Cer- 
tain Expenditures 


A Treasury Decision (T. D. 4320) has 
just been issued changing the rule in 
regard to charging expenditures on timber 
property for income tax purposes. Amend- 
ment to the regulations, 
6, follows in full text: 

Article 251, Regulations 74, 
amended to read as follows: 


Art. 251. Charges to Capital and to Ex- 
penses in the Case of Timber.—In the case 
of a timber property, all expenditures for 
administration, protection, and other car- 
rying charges shall be charged to expense 
if paid or incurred, as the case may be, on 
or after Aug. 6, 1931, regardless of whether 
the taxpayer has substantial income from 
the property or from other sources. Where 
the taxpayer has under applicable regula- 
tions charged to capital account carrying 
charges paid or incurred, as the case may 
be. prior to Aug. 6, 1931, in respect of tim- 
ber property held for future operation, such 
carrying charges will be regarded as items 
properly chargeable to capital account for 
the purpose of making proper adjustment 
to the cost or other basis of the property. 
(See Article 561.) In the case of timber 
operations all expenditures for plants, im- 
provements, and equipment shall be charged 
to capital account for purposes of depre- 
ciation. 


is hereby 


section 137, page 222, containing the fol- 
lowing: 


cial bond in each term in the penal sum) “A surety upon a bond is liable for 
of $75,000. Howard embezzled on various interest upon the damages ascertained 
dates in his first term sums amounting from the date of the demand.” 


to $393.65 and on various dates in his 
second term sums amounting to $16,780.13. 
Neither Clark County, respondent herein, 
nor Federal Surety Company, appellant 
herein, knew of Howard's defalcations un- 
til shortly prior to Aug. 2, 1928, at which 
time Clark County made formal demand 


Also in 16 Am. and Eng. Encyc. of Law 
(2d), page 1043, it is said: 


Interest on the penalty of a bond is to be 
computed, according to some cases, from the 
time of the breach of the condition: but the 
weight of authority seems to be that interest 
in such cases, especially as against sureties, 
should be computed only from the time of a 


on the surety company for payment, demand or the Institution of suit. 
claiming, however, that the amount of Other text writers and courts are less 
the defaclations was $19,099.57. positive. Thus Brandt Surety and Guar- 


After a trial, in which the total amount anty (3d Ed.) section 126, contains the 
of the defalcations was found to be $17,- | following: 
173.78, the court concluded that Clark) The surety’s liability for interest acrues 


County was entitled to judgment against 


either after proper demand on the principal 


Howard and the Surety Company for #"4 his refusal to pay, or from te com- 
i . men y F 

that sum but reserved decision as to the [ansneee cuetede teers” the i 1a er “cate 
date or dates from which interest should | (Citing cases.) There are cases holding that 
be computed. until after argument of | interest runs from the date of the breach. 
counsel. Thereafter in a supplemental) ‘Citing cases.) Others from the date of 
: ae a 5 demand. (Citing cases.) 

judgment it was adjudged that Clark 


County should recover from the principal 
and surety the sum of $3,445 as interest | 
on the sums embezzled, the interest be- 
ing computed at the rate of 7 per cent 
per annum from the date of each act of 


In 21 R. C. L. 1087, section 128, Princi- 
pal and Surety, it is said: 


But it seems that interest * * * may be com- 
puted only from the time of the demand in 
case demand may be necessary, and not from 
the time of the default. * * * Many authori- 


embezzlement. The surety company — “a gd eran 7 computation of in- 
; . erest from the time of the breach of the 
promptly paid the total of the sums found condition of the bond, irrespective of any 


to be embezzled and appealed from the 


supplemental judgment for interest. It 


claims that it is liable for interest, not 
from the several dates of each act of 
embezzlement but from the date when 


it was first advised by Clark County of 
those embezzlements, namely, Aug. 2 
1928. 


Provisions of Bond 
The bond sued upon, omitting portions 
thereof, is as follows: 


Know all men by these presents: That we, 
Frank J. Howard * * * as principal, and the 
Federal Surety Company * * * as surety, are 
held and firmly bound unto Clark County, 
South Dakota, in penal sum of seventy-five 
thousand (75.000) dollars * * * to be paid to 


the said Clark County * * * for which pay- 
ment well and truly to be made, we bind 
ourselves * * * jointly and severally, firmly 
by these presents. * * * 

The condition of the above obligation is 
such that whereas, the said Frank J. Howard 
has been | elected to the office of county 

** 


treasurer 

Now, therefore. if the said Frank J. Howard 
shall well. truly and faithfully perform all 
official duties * * and if he shall account 
for and pay over * * * all moneys or other 
property that may come into his hands as 
such county treasurer * * * then 
ligation would be null and void; 
to remain in full force and effect. 

The sol? question raised by this appeal 
is the date from which interest should be 
computed as against the surety on the 
foregoing bond. A casual reading of sec- 
tions 1474 and 1485 R. C, 1919, would seem 
to answer this question. These sections 
are as follows: 

Section 1474. A guaranty is a promise to 
answer for the debt, default, or miscarriage 
of another person 

Section 1485. A guarantor of payment or 
performance is liable to the guarantee im- 
mediately upon the default of the principal, 
and without demand or notice. 

fers Defined 

The definition of guaranty given by sec- 
tion 1474 is almost identical with the 
definition of the contract of suretyship as 
given by many courts and certain text 
writers. See 50 C. J. 12, 13. But in our 
Code while sections 1474 and 1497, inclu- 
sive, deal with the law of guaranty, sec- 
tions 1498 to 1512, inclusive, deal with the 
law of suretyship. A surety is defined by 
section 1498 as one “who, at the request 
of another, and for the purpose of secur- 
ing to him a benefit, becomes responsible 
for the performance by the latter of some 
act in favor of a third person, or hypothe- 
cates property as security therefor.” 


this ob- 
otherwise 


8 
9 


It is unnecessary to state herein the 
exact distinction between a guarantor 
and a surety under our law. However, 


they are defined, not by the two sections 
1474 and 1498 alone, but by the en- 
tire chapter of which these sections are, 
part and by the decisions of this and 
other courts. It is enough for the 
purpose of this opinion, to state that there 
is a difference, under our code, between 
the liabilities of guarantors and sureties 
and that section 1485 in the chapter on 
guaranty applies to guarantors and not to 
sureties. Appellant herein contracted as 
a surety. ‘ 
Law on Interest j 
Considering the many instances in 
which surety companies have settled with 
cbligees in official bonds, it is strange 
that there is so little positive law as to 
when interest should commence to run 
against the surety on such a bond. The 
explanation may be found in the ob- 
servation of Dodge, J.. in Laycock v. 
Parker, 103 Wis. 161, 79 N. W. 327, 332, 
as follows: 
The question of interest * * * is usually pre- 


sented only incidentally to much more im- 
portant issues, and often decided one way 


or another at the close of exhaustive in- 
vestigation of the other questions 
Whatever the reason may be, there is 


no doubt, after an extended search of de- 
cided cases and text books, that, how- 
ever well settled this question may be in 
suretyship practice, it is not well seitled 
by those authorities to whom courts look 
for aid in the proper decision of legal 
questions. 

Were we willing to accept the positive 
Statement of courts an« text writers with- 
out investigation of the authorities on 
which the pesitive statements are made, 
the question might be less difficult. Thus 
in Dickinson vy. White et al., 25 N. D. 523, 
143 N. W. 754, 49 L. R. A. (N, 8.) 362, the 
Supreme Court of our sister State says: 

“We think the weight of modern au- 
thority, as well as the better reason, al- 
lows interest as against sureties on offi- 
cial bonds only from the date of notice 
to the sureties of the breach or a demand 
on them to make good such breach.” 

So also Stearns on Suretyship (3rd Ed.), 


Alabama Fixes Interest Rate 
On Tax Sale Redemptions 


MontTGOMERY, ALA., Aug. 10. 

Senate bill 196, approved April 4, pro- 

viding that interest at 8 per cent shall be 

charged in all cases of redemption from 

tax sales is unconstitutional, the Alabama 

Attorney General's office has ruled. The 
rate shouldd be 15 per cent as provided | ~ 
by section 3111 of the Alabama Code, the| 


opinion held. | 


demand made. 


To somewhat like effect see 50 C. J. 91, 
section 147, Principal and Surety. 

But an examination of the authorities 
cited by the court and in the texts dis- 
closes that in many of them the main 
question therein discussed is whether the 
surety should pay interest when the effect 
thereof is to exceed the penalty of the 
bond. Thus the opinion in Dickinson v. 
White, supra, seemingly so decisive of the 
question at bar, cited 12 decisions or texts. 
The great majority of them deal with 
the question of whether the surety is liable 
for interest on the penalty where the dam- 
ages exceed the penalty of the bond, in 
point in the North Dakota case. The same 
is true of the authorities cited in support 
cf the above quoted statement from 16 Am. 
and Eng. Encyc. of Law (2d) page 1043, 
apparently so decisive of the question. 

But if the authorities cited to support 
the contention that the surety is liable for 
interest only from the date of demand 
prove not entirely satisfactory on careful 
examination, the same may also be said 
of the authorities supporting the view that 
the surety is liable for interest from the 
time of the defalcaiion of his principal. 
See 23 Calif. Juris. 1069, sec. 55, Surety- 
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Entrapment of Police Held to Preclude 
Their Convietion for Liquor Conspiracy 





Government Found to Be Estopped to Rely on Acts In- 
duced by Deceiving City’s Police Officers in Operation of 





Cuicaco, ILL. 
MARTIN O'BRIEN ET AL. 
v. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Unlawful Enterprise by Agents 





{| pool-hall. 
sessed, sold, and given away, as well as 
transported to and from it. While the 
}record seems barren of proof as to actual 





At this place, liquor was pos-| mate, an inquiry as to the means by them 


adopted is necessary to determine this 
question of entrapment. In approaching 


| this question, it is assumed that there are 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit. | sales therein, positive proof established the | instances in criminal law, as well as in 


Nos. 4503-7. 
Appeals from the District Court for the 
Southern District of Indiana. 
Before ALSCHULER, EvANs and Sparks, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
July 27, 1931 
five appellants, O’Brien, Riden- 
Lambert, Curran, and Gray, 


The 
baugh, 


missed as to appellants. 
count charged: 


The remaining 


* * 


1929, 


that = 


on or 
and 


(appellants and others) 

about the first day of January, 
thereafter continuously, did then and 
there unlawfully, willfully, knowingly, cor- 
ruptly and feloniously combine, conspire, 
confederate, arrange and agree together and 


with each other and with other persons 
* * * unknown, to commit an offense * * * 
which offense was that they * * * would 


then and thereafter and in the said district 
unlawfully and feloniously and for bever- 
age purposes, transport, possess for sale and 
sell alcohol and other intoxicating liquors 
fit for beverage purposes * * and would 


unlawfully maintain in the City of Indian- 
apolis * * rooms, buildings, and places 
wherein such alcohol and other intoxicat- 


ing liquors would be so sold and would be 
unlawfully kept therefor. 


The jury found all the appellants guilty. 
O'Brien and Ridenbaugh were sentenced 
to four months’ imprisonment; Lambert 
was sentenced to imprisonment for 90 
days; Curran and Gray were each given a 
60 day sentence. As to the other eight 
defendants named in _ the _ indictment, 
three were never apprehended, one pleade:di 
guilty, one was dismissed upon direction 
of the court, and three others were found 
guilty. One of these three obtained a new 
trial. Of the 13 defendants, seven were 
policemen. One obtained a new trial, one 
was dismissed by the court for want of 
evidence to connect him with the alleged 
conspiracy. The other five have appealed. 


The assigned errors are: (1) Refusal to 
direct a verdict in favor of each appellant; 
(2) the entering of a judgment upon the 
verdict when the evidence was such as to 
estop the Government from prosecuting 
the case. 

On Aug. 14, 1930, three prohibition 
agents, Kroencke, McGrath, and Wilson, 
in connection with one Lyle, opened what 
appeared to be a pool-room in the City 
of Indianapolis. Lyle, who was placed in 
charge of the business, was a decoy em- 
ployed by the prohibition agents, osten- 
sibly to operate the pool-room, but in 
reality to secure evidence against violators 
of the prohibition law. Lyle was loaned 
to the Government agents by the State 
officials of Indiana. He had been previ- 
ously engaged in the bootlegging business 
in Indianapolis. 

Evans, C. J.—Appellants challenge the 
sufficiency of the evidence to support the 
verdict. They deny that it disclosed a 
conspiracy or, if such conspiracy be shown, 
a guilty participation in it by any ap- 
pellant. 

As to the first objection, little need be 
said other than to state our conclusions. 
That there was a conspiracy to violate 
the prohibition law, there can be no doubt. 
The conspiracy was conceived by the three 


all 
police officers of the City of Indianapolis, 
were indicted with others on three counts 
of an indictment, two of which were dis- 









prohibition agents, who enlisted the serv- 
ices of a decoy, Lyle, to more effectually 
accomplish their object. A place was 
rented, ostensibly for the operation of a 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKRUPTCY—Trustee—Effect of appointment on mortgage lien on rents and 
profits— 

The holder of a farm mortgage covering rents and profits who did not request 
the court, when the mortgagor was adjudicated a bankrupt, for permission to fore- 
close his mortgage and did not, until the trustee in bankruptcy had collected two 
years’ rent, ask to have such rent applied upon his mortgage, was entitled to an 
order directing the trustee to apply the rents upon the mortgage, as against a sub- 
sequent judgment lien, notwithstanding the general rule that a mortgage lien on 
rents and profits is ineffective until a foreclosure proceeding is instituted and a 
receiver is appointed therein, since the bankruptcy proceeding and the appoint- 
ment of a trustee in bankruptcy dispensed with such requirements and the mort- 
gage lien on the rents was therefore effective from the date of the trustee's ap- 
pointment. 

Curtis v. Amsler, Trustee, etc.; C.C. A. 7, No. 4473, June 29, 1931. 


hip; Montpelier v. National Surety Co., 
7 Vt. 111, 122 Atl. 484, 33 A. L. R. 489. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
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On Rehearing: Summary of original opinion in issue of April 2, 1931. 
CORPORATIONS—Foreign corporations—Officers—Individual liability—Notes exe- 
cuted by officers in corporation’s name for land acquired in violation of statutes— 
Effect of statute declaring corporation’s title valid— 

Officers of a foreign corporation which had not filed a copy of its charter with 
the Secretary of State of Florida and was therefore prohibited by a Florida statute 
from transacting business and from acquiring, holding or disposing of property in 
such State, were not individually liable, as partners, on notes which they had 
executed in the name of the corporation for the purchase price of real estate in 
Florida purchased by the corporation, notwithstanding a provision of such statute 
denouncing as a misdemeanor the transaction of business or the acquisition of 
property in the State by a foreign corporation which shall not have acquired the 
right to do business therein, since another provision of the statute which expressly 
provides that “no violation of this law shall affect the title to property thus ac- 
quired, held or disposed of in violation of the provisions hereof,” by recognizing the 
validity of the title acquired by a corporation not authorized to acquire property 
in the State, also recognizes the corporate character of the notes given by the cor- 
poration in payment of the price of the land. 

Herbert H. Pape, Inc. v. Finch et al.; Florida Sup. Ct. 

MOTOR VEHICLES—Family car doctrine—Application of doctrine as affected by 
son's age— 

The family car doctrine could be held applicable to the use of a parents’ car by 
a son who had not ceased to be a member of the family, even though he had arrived 
at his majority, since the test was not whether the son was an adult or a minor, 
but was whether he was using the car for a purpose for which the parent provided 
it, with authority expressed or implied. 

Carpenter v. Dunnell; N. Dak. Sup. Ct., July 22, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


OFFICIAL BONDS—Liability of surety for 
runs—Embezzlements by county treasurer— 

The surety on the official bond of the treasurer of a South Dakota county was 
liable for interest on the amounts payable to the county by reason of the embezzle- 
ment at different times of different amounts by the treasurer merely from the date 
when it was first advised by the county of the embezzlement and not from the 
several dates of each act of embezzlement, notwithstanding a statute providing 
that “a guarantor of payment or performance is liable to the guarantee immediately 
upon the default of the principal and without demand or notice,” since such statute 
applies only to guarantors and not sureties.—Clark County v. Howard et al. ‘S. 
Dak. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1336, Aug. 11, 1931. 


interest—Time from which interest 


PROHIBITION—Conspiracy—Prosecution of police officers—Entrapment as de- 
fense— 

Where prohibition agents, in the belief that the Nationa! Prohibition Act was 
being extensively violated in a certain city and that such violation was in part due 
to nonaction or connivance of the city’s police officers, opened up what appeared 
to be a pool room but was in fact a place in which liquor was possessed and dis- 
tributed for the purpose of tempting persons to violate the Prohibition Act and 
securing evidence of such violations, evidence that certain police officers were in- 
duced to permit the operation of such pool room for the purpose of possessing and 
distributing liquoy by money bribes, liquor or free drinks, did not warrant the con- 
viction of such police officers of conspiracy to violate the Prohibition Act, in the 
absence of evidence which would indicate that prior to the opening of the pool 
hall they had disclosed any disposition to enter into such a conspiracy, since the 
Government was guilty of entrapment, in that the prohibition agents by deception 
induced such police officers to commit the acts relied on, and the officers could 
therefore invoke the doctrine that the Government, having by deception induced 
them to commit acts which they would not have committed except for such de- 
ception, was estopped to rely thereon in a prosecution for conspiracy,—O’Brien et al. 
v. United States. (C. C. A. 7..—6 U.S. Daily, 1336, Aug. 11, 1931, 


fact that liquor was brought to the place 
and distributed by Lyle to the several 
policemen who called at the place at vari- 
‘ous times. 
that the object of the conspiracy was to 
entrap certain suspected offenders. Never- 
theless such entrapment was to be accom- 
plished through the violation of the Pro- 
hibition Act. As a conspiracy may have 
several objects, it follows that if one of its 
objects be the violation of a Federal law, 
it falls within the condemnation of the 
statutes. (U. S. v. Rabinowich, 238 U. S. 
78, 86; Frohwerk v. U. S., 249 U. S. 204, 
209: Taylor v. U. S., 2 F. (2d) 444; Allen 
v. U. S., 4 F. (2d) 688.) 


Effect of Appellants’ 


Denial of Guilt 


Whether appelfants, or any of them, 
joined in the conspiracy is a much closer 
fact question. 
| evidence must, in view of the question pre- 
sented (the existence of sufficient evidence 
to go to the jury), be limited largely to a 
review of the Government's testimony. 
The fact, that the appellants disputed the 
Government's witnesses and denied guilty 
participation in any offense, was evidence 
for the jury to consider and weigh. If 
any evidence tended to establish the. 
| offense charged however, the denial by ap- 
pellants would not avoid the necessity of 
submitting the fact issues to the jury. The 
Government's case would no doubt have 
been much stronger had Lyle, who repre- 
sented the prohibition agents and played 
the leading role in the conspiracy, testified. 
| His nonappearance, while perhaps weaken- 
ing the Government’s case, was not fatal 
to the prosecution. His nonappearence 
may, too, be accounted for because the 
,unenviable part he played would prob- 
ably have made him valueless or worse 
than valueless as a witness. Nevertheless, 
appellants’ criticism of his nonappearance 
is appreciated, and the evidence has been | 
examined with that fact as a background. 

The only offense charged in this indict- 
;ment was a conspiracy to violate the 
Prohibition Act. The evidence tending to 
show that the various officers were cor- 
|rupted by money bribes, by liquor, or by 
free drinks, bore only on the appellants’ 
alleged guilty participation in the con- 
spiracy. 

Considering all of the evidence and not 
overlooking the position and duty of a 
police officer, we can not say that the 
court erred in submitting the case to the 
jury. No doubt the appellants did not 
know the extent of the conspiracy nor the 
names of all those who participated in! 
it. They did know that there was an un- 
lawful enterprise being conducted in the 
pool-hall, and they, knowing such facts, 
gave active aid and support to its success- 
ful consummation. The support which 
jone may give to an unlawful conspiracy 
naturally differs. There are leading and 
minor roles to be played. One actor is 
active, another nonactive. Omissions may, 
;under certain circumstances, be tanta- 
‘mount to acts of commission. Guilt may 
in some instances be established by non- 
doing, as well as by affirmative acts, pro- 
|vided the intended and actual effect of 
such nonaction is to advance or consum-, 
mate the object of the conspiracy. Allen 
v. United States, 4 F. (2d) 688. 


Court’s Charge on 


Entrapment Issue 

Entrapment; Estoppel. A difficult ques- 
tion is presented by the record, so far as 
the issue of entrapment is concerned. The 
district judge submitted this issue to the 
.jury with instructions as favorable to ap- 
pellants as they could have legitimately 
requested. He charged the jury: 

“We have a rule of law, Gentlemen, 
which says that if an officer, or a person 
places into the mind of someone else that’ 
he should commit a crime, when that was 
not in that persofi’s mind until it was 
so placed there, and-he goes ahead and 
commits that crime, he can not be con- 
victed if the person who placed that into 
his mind, does it for the purpose of en- 
| trapping him. That is to say, they must 
| have a strong suspicion that the person 
jis a law violator, or that person must do 
|something himself to invite the invitation 
‘to commit a crime, before it can be sug- 
|gested by someone else, and not be con- 
|sidered as an entrapment. Because, in this 
land of ours, Gentlemen, public policy 
|forbids that officers sworn to enforce the 
law, should seek to have that law violated, 
or that those whose duty it is to detect 
criminals, should create them. 
| “That is to say, in this case, public policy 
says that a prohibition officer who is sworn 
to enforce the law, should not himself, 
seek to violate that law, and that they 
whose duty it is to detect crime, should 
not create it. 
| “So that when an officer induces a per- 
son who has had no intention of commit- 
ing a crime, to violate the law, the courts 
will not lend their aid in the punishment 
of persons thus lured into committing 
crime. 

“I think that is a fair statement of the 
law, Gentlemen, with reference to entrap- 
ment. That is to say, if the prohibition 
| officers induced these defendants to violate 
the law, these defendants not having in 
their minds, at that time, and having no 
intention to commit a crime, or violate 
the law, and these prohibition officers not 
having had sufficient knowledge that they 
had been violating the law, then you can 
not punish the defendants for doing the 
| things that they are charged in this indict- 
ment with having done, because that would 
be contrary to public policy under our 
law. * * * 

“If, * * * you have a reasonable doubt 
as to whether or not these defendants were 
entrapped into doing the things that they 
\did—if you find they did those things—as 
the term ‘entrapment’ has heretofore been 
explained to you, in these instructions, 
then it is your duty to return a verdict of 
not guilty.” 

In view of this’ charge, the only error 
upon which appellants could rely arises 
out of the court's failure to direct a ver- 
dict. To determine this question, we must 
examine the evidence and apply the ap- 
plicable law. 

There was evidence which supported the 
‘prohibition officers in their asserted belief 
that the National Prohibition Act was 
being extensively violated in Indianapolis, 
and this violation was in part attributed 
to the nonaction, if not to the connivance 
of the police officers of the city. Certain 
prohibition agents made a preliminary in- 
vestieation of the conditions in Indian- 
apolis and found that certain polcie offi- 
cers not only failed to enforce the pro- 
hibition law of the State of Indiana, but 
aided in the violation of the National Pro- 
hibited Act and they accepted bribes from 
others who violated the Act. Doubtless, 
the extent to which the Indianapolis 
| Police Force winked at violations of the 
{National Prohibition Act was unknown, 
and the prohibition agents proceeded to 
gather the information by tempting those 
who called at the pool-hall. 





Our consideration of the) 


|civil actions, where the end, though laud- 


able enough, does not justify the means. 
It would seem that the natural and logi- 


It might be urged, perhaps,|cal approach to this subject of entrap- 


ment must be through the application of 
the doctrine of estoppel. Individuals, in 
dealing with each other, are not permitted 
to assert rights or enforce remedies when 
their own acts induced another to com- 
mit the wrong out of which arose the right 
sought to be enforced. “Estoppel is 
founded on morality and justice, and espe- 
cially concerns conscience and equity.” 
We see no reason why the Government 
should not be subjected to the same rule 
of conduct. Although it be a sovereign, 
it should not be permitted to adopt means 
which are condemned by the courts when 
practiced by its citizens. It may not be 
sued save with its consent, it is true, but 
if it comes into court, it is as a litigant. 
If the conduct of one be unconscion- 
able, if it be intentionally deceptive and 
designed to induce, and does induce an- 
other to do something which he would not 
otherwise have done, the wrongdoer is not 
and should not be permitted to profit 
thereby. This rule, widely invoked in 
civil actions, has been applied to the Gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of its crimi- 
nal cases. Similar questions are arising 
with ever increasing frequency in criminal 
cases involving prosecutions 
National Prohibition Act. Decisions deal- 
ing with this subject and the practice ques- 


under the! 


tions growing out of it are collected and! 


classified in the footnote.* 


Essential Elements 


Of Estoppel Necessary 


Generally the courts have considered 
the question under the head of entrapment, 
but whether it be called entrapment or 
estoppel, it would seem that the essentia! 
elements of an estoppel must exist before 
the Government is denied a judgment be- 
cause of such conduct. 


In the case of Voves v. U. S., 249 Fed. 
191, 192, Judge Baker, speaking for this 
court, said— 

“Grant that the Government may use a 
decoy to discover evidence of a committed 
crime of whatever nature; that, where one 
has the intent to commit a malum in se, 
or the willingness to do a malum prohibi- 
tum, a decoy may accompany the wrong- 
doer and even participate in the offense; 
that a liquor seller is guilty, despite his 
honest and reasonable belief respecting the 
age or race of the purchaser; and even 
that he must take his chance that a pur- 
chaser, who is not a Government decoy, 
may willfully deceive him by camouflage— 
still the question remains: May the Gov- 
ernment maintain an indictment against 


‘a person for doing a malum prohibitum 
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AS ASSISTANT to the Commissioner 
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of Internal Revenue, Ralph E. 
Smith is the administrative aid of the 
Commissioner in supervision of fiscal 
affairs of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. He succeeded Harris F. Mires, 
resigned, and assumed office Aug. 4. 

Mr. Smith is a native of Wisconsin 
and a graduate of the College of Law 
School of Wisconsin University. He was 
head of the civil division, Office of the 


General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, when advanced to. his new 
post. 

From 1903 to 1925, Mr. Smith was 


engaged in the general practice of law 
at Merrill, Wis. From 1911 to 1915 
he was a member and for theree years 
president of the State Board of Con- 
trol of Wisconsin, in charge of penal 
and charitable institutfons. 

He was appointed in 1925 as a special 
attorney in the Office of the General 
Counsel of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue and assigned to the civil division. 
He was advanced to be head of the 
division in November, 1930. 


| decoys or detectives by the Government 1S 


when the Government's conduct has mis-| 


led the person into believing that the pro- 
hibited act was a lawful act? 

“In a civil transaction between citizens 
such conduct as the jury might have 
found in this case would create an estoppel 
which would preclude a suit based upon 
the suppressed truth. Is our Govern- 
ment of the superman type that releases 
the ruler from the obligations of honesty 
and fairness that are imposed upon the 
citizens? Is one’s liberty or reputation as 
a law-abider to have less protection than 
his property? We are strongly of the view 
that sound public policy esiops the Gov- 
ernment from asserting that an act which 
involves no criminal intent was voluntarily 
done when it originated in and was caused 
by the Government agents’ deception.” 

In Woo Wai v. United States, 223 Fed. 
412, 415, the court said: 


“We are of the opinion that it is against} 


public policy to sustain a conviction ob- 
tained in the manner which is disclosed 
by the evidence in this case, taking the 


testimony of the defendants to be true,| 


and that a sound public policy can be up- 
held only by denying the criminality of 
those who are thus induced to commit acts 
which infringe the letter of the criminal 
statutes. Some of the courts have gone tar 
in sustaining convictions of crimes in- 
duced by detectives and by State officers. 
This is notably so of the decision in Peopie 
v. Mills, 178 N. Y. 274, 70 N. E. 876, 67 L. 

. A. 131. But it is to be said, by way 
of distinguishing such cases from the case 
at bar, that in all of those cases the crimi- 
nal intention to commit the offense had 
its origin in the mind of the defendant.” 

Attempting to. distinguish between the 
cases involving the legitimate use of de- 
coys to detect a crime and those dealing 
with evidence showing an inducement on 
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necessary to raise an issue of estoppel. 
* * * There must be deception of such a 
character as to make it unconscionable 
for the Government to press its case.” 

The evidence in that case clearly showed 
that the criminal intent was lodged in the 
defendant’s mind before the Government 
agent gave him an opportunity to carry it 
out. Defendant was ready and prepared to 
commit the crime when the opportunity 
presented itself. 

Like questions were considered in Casey 
v. United States, 276 U. S. 413, 418. There 
the majority opinion and a _ dissenting 
opinion both dealt with the subject of 
entrapment. In the majority opinion, the 
conclusion was reached that the Govern- 
ment was not estopped from prosecuting 
the case. We quote therefrom: 

“We do not feel at liberty to accept the 
suggestion that the Government induced 
the crime. A court rarely can act with 
advantage of its own motion, and very 
rarely can be justified in giving judgment 
upon grounds that the record was not in- 
tended to present. Furthermore 
Casey according to the story was in no 
way induced to commit the crime beyond 
the simple request of Cicero to which he 
seems to have acceded without hestita- 
tion and,as a matter of course. * * * We 
are not persuaded that the conduct of the 
officials was different from or worse than 
ordering a drink of a suspected boot- 
legger.” 

The test deducible from these decisions 
turns upon the issue of inducement. If 
the accused entertained the criminal in- 
tent before he was afforded the opportunity 
to violate the law, he is in no position to 
plead estoppel. Usually such intent is 
disclosed by words spoken or deeds com- 
mitted before the decoy is used. Under 
such circumstances he can not be heard 
to say that he would not have violated 
the law but for the action of the Govern- 
ment’s agent. In short, anplying the 
doctrine of estoppel, he was not led into 
the commission of the crime by anything 
which the Government's agent said or did. 
It is the fact that one was induced to act 
in a manner in which he would not other- 
wise have acted. Dy the inducement of 
another, that makes applicable the doc- 
trine of estoppel. 

The Government is guilty of no miscon- 
duct when it endeavors to discover wrong- 
doing and punish the wrongdoer. To 
secure the evidence to establish the com- 
mission of a crime, it becomes necessary 
at times to use decovs to discover the 
commission or catch the transgressor in 
the act cf committing the offense of the 




















































Assuming their purposes to be legiti-'s. E. 235 (W. Va.); Claxton v. People, 257 Pac.|App.); See cases cited under ITA, 
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Cash and Stocks 
Dividends Ruled 
‘Legally Different 


/Shareholders Receiving 
Stocks Are Found to Re- 
tain Same Interests Under 
Plan of Distribution 


The distinction between stock divi- 
dends and cash dividends is considered 
in a decision just handed down by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit. Cash dividends are subject 
to the Federal income tar, whereas 
stock dividends are not, the opinion 
erplained. 

In this case the distribution was 
part of a plan by which the surplus 
earnings would remain in the corpora- 
tion and the shareholders would re- 
ceive stock in equal amounts, aiid con- 
tinue to hold their equal interests. 
It was, therejore, a stock dividend, the 
court held. 

(Publication of the full text of the 
Opinion in the above case of Jackson 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
was begun in the issue of Aug. 10.) 
The text concludes as follows: 

“The Pittsburgh Company in the Spring 
}or 1917 was insufficiently capitalized and 
unable to properly care for the business 
incident to war conditions. In order that 
the company might make as good a show- 
ing as possible in obtaining contracts, and 
have its capital stand as high as possible, 
Jackson and Creliin arranged in February, 
1617, that instead of having the company 
borrow additional capital on its own notes, 
they would borrow on their notes $50,000 
in February and $40,000 in March, and 
make advances to the company from the 
proceeds of the notes. 

“However, in orcer to pr: t these ad- 
vances from appearing as ounts pay- 
able, Crellin and Jackson aareed to take 
stock in the company to the extent of the 
advances so that on the financial state- 
ment of ‘the company the stock so issued 
would balance the advances. Crellin and 
Jac@son each transferred to the Pittsburgh 
Company from the proceeds of personal 
loans the amounts of $19,500 on Feb. 8 
1917, and $14,500 on March 27, 1917. The 
company debited cash and on the same 
dates it issued capital stock in the same 
amounts to Crellin and Jackson and their 
families. These issues of stock had the 
form of purchases and sales, but by agree- 
ment between Crellin @€nd Jackson they 
were issued in anticipation of a subse- 
quent dividend. On Aug. 8, 1917, the Pitts- 
burgh Company paid the joint note for 
$40,000 from the proceeds of which Crellin 
and Jackson loaned the company $39,000, 
and on Aug. 28, 1917, it paid the joint note 
for $50,000, from the proceeds of which 
they had loaned the company $29,000. The 
amounts so paid were charged to the per- 
sonal accounts of Crellin and Jackson and 
cash was credited with the same amount. 


Reserve Unnecessary 


“On Aug. 27, 1917, the Pittsburgh Com- 
pany declared a dividend of 10 per cent 
by the following resolution: 


“*The secretary and treasurer called at- 
tention to the financial statement of the 
corporation and to the amount which had 
been carried as material inventory reserve 
account, from the earnings of 1916, and 
after discussion it was decided that owing 
to the high prices which steel had main- 
tained during the year, that this reserve 
was unnecessary, and therefore moved that 
a. dividend of 10 per cent be paid from 
this 1916 material reserve account upon 
the common capital stock of this com- 
pany as shown by the books outstanding 
July 1, 1917, in accordance with the rule 
for participation which has been followed 
in the past by the company. 

“*The motion was seconded by G. A. 
Smith and carried, and a dividend of 10 
per cent on the common capital stock was 
ordered paid in accordance with the 
schedule appearing on the following page.’ 

“On Aug. 31, 1817, the company issued 
dividend checks to the Crellin family in 
the amount of $26,703.27 and dividend 
checks ia the same amount were also is- 
sued to the Jackson family.” 

Transactions Reviewed 

“These checks were duly endorsed by the 
Crellins and Jacksons and were returned to 
the Pittsburgh Company and the amounts 
thereof were credited to the personal ac- 
counts of the Jacksons and Crellins, cash 
being debited. 

“On Sept. 30, 1917, the Pittsburgh Com- 
pany issued capital stock to the Jackson 
family and the Crellin family in the 
amount of $25,000 each and charged the 
same to their personal acocunts. 

“On /ug. 27, 1917, and Aug. 31, 1917, the 
Crellins and the Jacksons held 5,450 shares 
of the Pittsburgh Company outstanding, 
the remaining 592 shares being held by 
employes. As to these 592 shares the 
holders of 309 shares elected to take cash, 

“The Des Moines Company and the 
Pittsburgh Company, at the times they de- 
clared the dividends hereinbefore men- 
tioned, hac surplus at least equal to the 
amounts of the dividends. However, the 
cash available on Jan. 22, 1917, to meet 
the dividends of the Des Moines Company 
declared on that date, amounted to $197.- 
193.16 was $5,163.20. The cash available 
on Aug. 30, 1917, to meet the dividend de- 
cilared by the Des Moines Company on 
fug. 27, 1917, which amounted to $57.< 
938.39. was $14.645.26. The cash available 
on Jan. 30, 1917, to meet the dividend de- 
clared by the Des Moines Company on 
Jan. 29, 1917, which amounted to $92,389, 
was $7,248.51. The cash available on Aug, 
20, 1917, to meet the dividend declared by 
the Pittsburgh Company on Aug. 17, 
1917,, which amounted to $59,014.94, was 
$32,733.17. 

Taxing of Dividends 

“The Crellins and the Jacksons had 
personal accounts only with the Pittse 
burgh Company; they had no personal ace 
counts with the Des Moines Company. 

“The petitioners in their income tax ree 
turns for the year 1917 treated the divie 
dends as above set forth as stock dividends 
and not taxable as income. The re- 
spondent, upon audit of the returns. de- 
termined that the dividends were taxable 
and that there were deficiencies in tax as 
hereinafter set forth.” 

The Board of Tax Appeals was of the 
Opinion that the two dividends declared 
and paid in 1917 by the Pittsburgh Cem- 
pany were cash dividends and taxable to 
the recipients As the petitioners intro- 
duced no evidence in support of the issue 
concerning the dividends of the Des Moines 
Company, that issue was decided in favor 
of the Commissioner. The petitioners have 
abandoned their contentions regarding tax 
upen the Des Moines Company dividends 
paid ‘n 1917. 

Facts Stipulated 

The attorneys have stipulated the fole 
lowing additional facts based on the testie 
mony produced: 

“Before the various dividends of the Des 
Moines Bridge and Iron Works were dee 
clared i. the years 1912 to 1917, inclusive, 
and before the two dividends of the Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Company were declared 
in 1917‘all of the three directors, includ- 
ing George H. Smith, who was a director 


S 


in each company and all of the three of- 
ficers, including George H. Smith. vice 
president in each comvany, knew in ad- 
vance that the dividend checks of the twog 
associates, Mr. Jackson and Mr. Crellin e 


—under a very definite understanding be- 
| [Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 











PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Surety’s Liability | 
On Bond Interest 
Is Held Limited 


Statute Making ‘Guarantor’ 
Liable ‘Immediately’ on 
Default Held Not Appli- 
Cable to a Surety 


[Continxed from Page 6.] 


Thus in 21 Calif. Juris. 940, section 118, 
Public Officers, it is said: 


In an action against the 
Official bond for a defalcation of the prin- 
cipal, the judgment should first fix the 
amount of the defalcation and then proceed 
with a separate judgment against each of 
the sureties, for the full amount for which 
each made himself liable, together with costs 


sureties on an 


and interest from the time of defalcation 
People v. Breyfogle, 17 Cal. 504 

The last of the syllabi of that much 
cited Breyfogle case is as follows 

“In a suit on the official bond of a 
county treasurer for failure to pay over! 


money, !egal interest on the ameunt from 


the time of the defalcation is recover- 
able.” 

But the frequent citation of People v. 
Breyfogle on that point seems scarcely 
justified by the consideration given to the 
question in the opinion itself. There, 
without any discussion whatever and 
Without any citation of authority, the 
@0urt says only 

“There was no error in giving interest 


on the money from the time of defalca- 
tion.” 


Interest After Demand 


But an examination of scores of cases 
cited in the discussion of the question 
whether a surety is liable for interest on 
the penalty of the bond in the notes in 
87 Am. Dec. 753, Ann. Cas. 1914C, page 
1194, and 55 L. R. A. 381, and 19 L. R.A 
(N. 8.) 84, is not without value in re- 
vealing the reason for holding that a 
surety should pay interest in such cases 
only after demand This is variously 
stated as being: 

By way of damages for 
(Bank of Brighton v. Smith, 12 Allen 243, 90 
Am. Dec. 144); “For the misconduct of the 
sureties for the delay in payment (Burch- 
field v. Haffey, 34 Kan. 42, 7 Pac. 548) For 
their own default in unjustly withholding pay- 


his own default 


ment after having been notified of the de- 
fault of their principal (Frink v. South- 
ern Express Co 82 Ga 33, L. R. A 
482. 8 8S. E. 862). “If the surety becomes 
charged, by the defauit of the principal, for 
the amount of the penalty. or any portion 
of it, then it is his duty to pay the same 
on demand. and if he neglects or refuses 
the general principle, as stated, applies and 
interest is added by .way of damages for his 
own default.” (U.-8. vy. Hills, Fed. Cases 
No. 15369. 4 Cliff. 618); “When thereunto re- 


quested the surety should see to it that such 
claims were paid. and that until such request 
or demand was made, the right to recover in- 
terest of the surety did not attach.” (Lon- 
don and Lancashire Indemnity Co Smott 
287 Fed. 952) But a surety company is 
chargeable with interest only when it has 
failed to make good after the defalcation has 


been called to its attention.” In re Perelstine 
44 Fed. (2) 62, 64.) 

In the very excellent note in 87 Am 
Dec. page 745, above referred to, after 
reviewing a very large number of cases 
and concluding that the line of author- 


ities, holding that interest should be com- 
puted from the time of the breach, rest 
on the best reason, the writer says, how- 
ever 

“It may be very proper, in some cases 
to require demand before interest should 
begin to run, as where the surety can not 
otherwise become aware of the breach.” 


Qustion Limited 


In this case we are not attempting 
to determine when sureties on all manner 
of bonds should become liable for in- 
terest. We are dealing only with the case 
of a surety on an official bond where the 
principal has embezzled money, of which 
many acts of embezzlement neither the 
surety nor the obligee were aware until 
several years thereafter. The surety does 
not contend that it should not pay any 
interest until the court has determined 
the amount of the principal sum which 
has been embezzled, as some courts do 
hold 

The surety, appellant 
that it should not pay interest except 
from the time that it was first advised 
by a demand by the obligee that its prin- 
cipal had committed the acts of defal- 
cation. We believe that appellant is right 
in its contention, although an examina- 
tion of many cases indicates that we 
might, not without reason, hold that in- 
terest should begin to run from the dates 
of the defalcations. 


herein, contends 


In Gearhart v. Hyde, 39 S. D. 273, 164 
N. W. 58. this court quoted from Lay- 
cock v. Parker. 103 Wis. 161, 79 N. W 


327. 335, in part as follows: 

“The true principle which is based on 
the sense of justice in the business com- 
munity and on our statute, is that he 
who retains money which he ought to 
pay to another should be charged in- 
terest upon it.” 


Finding of Court 


Although not quoted by this court, the 
Wisconsin court also said in that case 

“The plaintiff's claims then being such 
as may draw interest, the next question 
is, from what date? And about this ques- 
tion some confusion has been thrown by 
the hasty disposal of interest claims and 
incensiderate remarks of courts. The rule 
of course is that the debtor should pay 
interest from the time when he ought to 
have paid the debt.” 

No one would contend 
could not be so drawn as to make the 
surety ..able for interest on the various 
acts of embezzlement nor that the bond 
sued on herein might not be so con- 
strued if the statutes of South Dakota 
furnished, as thev do not. a basis there- 
for. Section 1962 R. C. 1919, provides 

Every person who is entitled to recover dam- 
ages certain. or capable of being made certain 
by calculation, and the right to recover which 
is vested in nim upon a particular day 
entitled also to recover interest thereon from 
that day, except during such time as the 
debtor is prevented by law, or by the act 
of the creditor, from paying the debt 

Damages, as the term is used in sec- 
tion 1962, is defined in section 1959 R. C 
1919, as follows: 


Every person who suffers detriment from the 


that a bond 








unlawful act or omission of another may re- 
cover from the person in fault a compensa- 
tion therefor in money, which is called 
damages 


It seems particularly inept to say of a 


Data on Acquisition Costs 
Asked of New York Insurers 


iWEW York, N. Y., Aug. 10 
The State Superintendent of Insurance, 
George S. Van Schaick, has asked all 
stock companies doing a fidelity and 
surety business in New York State to give 
him specific information relative to their 
acquisition costs by answering a qucs- 
tionnaire which is to be filed in and 
returned by Aug. 15 
In a letter to the companies Mr. Van 
Schaick called attention to the fact that 
each company is pledged to be bound ty 
the rules of the Conference of Acquisi- 
tion and Field Supervision Costs for Fide}- 
ity and Surety Business adopted Oct. 14, 
1926. Under the rules of the conference, 
he explained, companies are pledged not 
to appoint in excess of a specified num- 
ber of agents in each State to receive in 
excess of the hasic acquisition costs or 
so-called producer's commission. 








New Oil Board 


Re jected in Texas) 


Enforcement of Conservation | 
Laws to Remain Under | 
Railroad Commission | 


—___ ! 
AusTIN, Tex., Aug. 10. 

Both the Senate and the House have 
rejected similar bills recommended by 
Governor Ross S. Sterling for the creation 
of a new conservation commission to ad- 
minister the oil and gas laws. 

The Senate voted 17 to 11 and the 
House 77 to 55 to kill the measures pro- 
viding for a new commission, so that en- 
forcement of the conservation laws will 


| be left with the State Railroad Commis- 
| sion. 











[Continued from Page 1.] 
nection with the subject of lawlessngss in 


received. 

The report of the Commission is signed 
by all of its 11 members. A _ separate 
statement of Monte M. Lemann, stating 
that he signed the report “because I agree 
with its most important statements, which 
are supported py the facts collected by 
the Commission's consultants” is attached 
to the report. 

Two reports of the Commission's con- 
sultants, one entitled “The Third Degree” 


Entrapment Is Held 
To Preclude Verdict 
In Conspiracy Case 


Government Found Estopped 


1 < ‘ and the other “Unrairness in Prosecu- 
T Oo Rely on Certain Acts tions,” comprise the principal part of the 
WI : ~— report of the Commission as made to 

1ich W ere Induced by the President. Zechariah Chafee Jr., of 
Deceivi Def 1 “the Harvard Law School, and Walter H. 
ece iving erendants Pollak and Carl S. Stern, of the New 


York bar, served as the Commission's 


consultants in this study. 

One report consists largely of descrip- 
tions of and statements relative to num- 
erous actual recent cases involving third 
degree methods which have reached ap- 
pellate courts and which have been dis- 
covered by their own investigation. Con- 
ditions in 15 cities throughout the coun- 
try are portrayed. The results of their 
study, their conclusions and their recom- 
mendations are set out. 

Actual cases are also cited by the con- 
sultants in their report on unfairness in 
prosecutions Remedies to correct the 
evils found to exist are suggested by them 

The report of the members of the Com- 
mission on lawiessness in law enforce- 
ment follows in full text 


[Continued 


permit a prosecution to proceed where the 
evidence shows the offender was inno- 
cent of wrongdoing and free of evil intent 
prior to his acquaintance with the Gov- 
ernment or State representative, who, in 
the professed cause of law enforcement, 
proceeds, first to corrupt the accused's 
mind by possibilities of profit and gain 
through violation of the statutes and then, 
surrounded by accomplices as witnesses, 
awaits the downfall and ignominy of the 
victim. 

Applying these tests to the case at bar, 
we find no evidence in the record which 
would indicate that any of the appellants 
had. prior to the opening of the pool-hall, 
disclosed any disposition to enter into a 


from Page 6.) 


criminal cons" ‘racy to violate the prohibi- Justice of Complaints 

tion law. Tre was evidence tending to ,, , . 

show a wigpread violation of the Na- Said to Be Investigated 

tional Prohibition Act in the City of In- The widest inquiry into the shortcom- 
dianapolis, and that policemen in that ings of the administration of justice, 
city either aided others in violation of the which the President enjoined upon this 


act or were willing to accept bribes from 
those who trafficked illegally in intoxicat- 
ing liquor. The evidence, however, does 
not show, prior to the formation of the 
conspiracy charged in the indictment, that 
any one of the appellants was guilty of 
such misconduct Such evidence as was 
given on this subject dealt with the police 
force generally rather than with any law 
violations by appellants 

Moreover the offense charged is con- 
spiracy. This offense is, of course, sepa- 
rate and distinct from the various crimes 
which may be the object of the conspiracy 
We think there a vast difference be- 
tween the use of decoys for the purpose of 
discovering crimes and apprenhending 
criminals and the use of decoys to induce 
others 


Commission, necessarily involves the duty 
of investigating the justice of complaints, 
often made, that in their zeal to accom- 
plish results Government officials them- 
selves frequently lose sight of the fact 
that they are servants of the law, sub- 
ject to its mandates and_ peculiarly 
charged with the duty to observe its spirit 
and its letter 

They should always remember that there 
is no more sinister sophism than that the 
end justifies the employment of allegal 
means to bring offenders to justice. The 
President himself has declared that “our 
law enforcement machinery is suffering 
from many infirmaties arising out of its 
technicalities, its corcumlocutions, its in- 
volved procedures and, too often, I regret, 


is 


to join an unla ] ispiracy ¢ 5 ” 
hers j 1 unl wiu conspiracy yom inefficient and delinquent officials 
originated by the Government for the . ; 
; : aa The accompanying reports of studies 
purpose of securing the violation of laws Sires . “y 
by others. Two cases have been found made for the Commission by very com- 
By ON ; es he een tound, petent lawvers deal with the abuses of 
v. Dougherty, 88 N. J. L. 209, 96 Atl . i 
a Sty aacan pee ee power by “inefficient and delinquent offi- 
5 and Woodworth vy. State, 20 Texas App cials’—sometin from excessive but mis 
7 ‘jals s 1e 2S "| -KCeSS > S- 
where the courts refused to sustain : _ ao 





guided zeal, sometimes to win applause by 
producing a victim when popular clamor 
demands the solution of a crime. 

Respect for law, which is the fundamen- 
tal prerequisite of law observance, hardly 
can be expected of people in general if 
the officers charged with enforcement of 
the law do not set the example of obedi- 
ence to its precepts 

The police constitute that agency of the 
law with which the average person first 
comes in contact It is the duty of the 
police to preserve order and to prevent 
crime. When a violation of law occurs 
is their duty to apprehend the offender 
and bring him before a magistrate to be 


a conviction on conspiracy charges where 
the conspiracies originated with the State 
officials and which had for their object 
the detection of subtantive crimes The 
conspiracy charge in the indictment herein 
originated with the prohibition agents. It 
can not be divided into two enterprises, 
one legal and one illegal If the con- 
spiracy was unlawful, it must have been 
so not only as to those who subsequently 
Joined it but also as to those who origi- 
nated-it 


Such a situation is not dissimilar to the 
case where one arranges through a third 
party for a robbery to be committed upon 
himself with a view of receiving a reward, 


it 
it 





cr a case of burglary where the entry was dealt with by the due and orderly proc- 
made through the assent of those who were esses Of criminal justice 
in the occupancy and control of the build- It is a fundamental principle of ow 
ing burgalized law, constantly reaffirmed by courts and 
Had this case been one for the prosecu almost as constantly disregarded by many 
tion of the substantive offense, the aot law-enforcement officers, that everyone } 
nce sager « +4 . a. 5 > < P innoce , e until 
dence, meager as it was, perhaps presented ak oe a. - F : t Cen ol ae ’ oo 
a jury question on the issue of inducement COMvicted The Fifth Amendment to the 


Federal Constitution provides that no per- 


by the prohibition agents 
: son shall be held t» answer for a capital 


like other questions of fact 


Such questions, 
a 


>, under the 





authorities cited, for the jury to deter- or ee infamous crime —— on . 
mine. But the Government here charged epee = emg —— . by were 
conspiracy, and it must be held to that JU7Y—extept in cases arising ot SAE ane 
charge alone or naval forces—nor shall be compelled 
ni Caanalieas a in any criminal case to be a_ witness 
hanes a onclude that the evidence con- against himself, nor be deprived of life, 
Lae ly established an estoppel against liberty, or property without due process 
he Government on the charge presented, of law 
and the motion to direct a verdict for the By the Fourteenth Amendment. the 


defendants should have been granted. 


States of the Union are forbidden to de- 





The judgment is reversed. prive any person of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law, or to 
surety on an official bond, who not only @e@ny to any person within their jurisdic- 
does not know of the embezzlement but tion the equal protection of the laws 
whose facilities for discovering that an Similar provisions are contained in the 
embezzlement has been committed are so CO”Stitutions of most States 
inadequate as compared with those < 
) of! cos are 

the obligee, that it was at fault in not Satisfactory Definition 
paying the oy fr > . : a 
paymig the money from the time of the Believed to Be Lacking 
several acts of embezzlement Re as 

Although the case of Bunkers vy. Guern- While the term “due process of law 
sey, 41 S. D. 381. 170 N. W. 632. differs 25 WaS said in 1877 ‘Davidson v. New Or- 
materially from the case at bar, this court [©@MS, 96 U. S. 97-101), “remains without 




























said therein that satisfactory precision of definition 
From the fact that the money Was received which judic ial oo isions have given to 
by mistake necessarily follows that the nearly all the other guaranties of per- 
dant did not know that * © ®© he haga Sonal rights found in the Constitutions 
money in his possession that belonged to of the several States and of th 
ee aoe ae aie to ee of United States.” when applied to judicial 
the same. Had he acquired the money Proceedings, the words “mean a cours 
u in the f instance, the case Of legal proceedings which have been es- 
rage ve meen 2 ffer then his deten- tablished in our systems of jurisprudence 
and he ia ee ey — Sea for the protection and enforcement of 
4s such unlawful d fon continued. sng| Private rights” Scott v. McNeal, 154 U. S 
this too whether demand were made or not. 34, 46) 
: ** It m seem like a hardship to plain- These provisions. as the reamble to the 
iff to be deprived of the use of his money 1 provisions, as the preamble to th 
for so period of time without com- Constitution recites, are designed to se- 
therefor, but tt the mistake was cure “the blessings of liberty’ to the peo- 
_ aa al eee ae mu h his ple. No arrest of a person by an office: 
th Ainen vere baat ae ong {oF @ felony is lawful save pursuant to a 
i made was wholly the Warrant issued by a magistrate, upon 
fa the plainti evidence of probable cause, or without a 
Judgment Reversed warrant when the offense has been com- 
While the question of the date from mitted in his presence. or when he has 
which interest should be computed was reasonable ground to believe that a felony 


not discussed in the opinion by this court has been or is being committed or a 


in Farmers Elevator Co. v. Swanson, 33 tempted and that the person arrested is 
S. D. 377, 146 N. W. 586, judgment of the guilty thereof 

trial court wa seffirmed where the jury It is the duty of an officer making an 
had been instructed that interest should arrest to take the prisoner before a magis- 
commence to run from the date of the| trate at the earliest possible moment. It 
demand on the sureties that they mal is the right of every person arrested to 


good the losses occasioned by the misap-| have the legality of his arrest determined 





proportion of moneys and grains by the) by a court and for that purpose to secure 
manager of the elevator company See trom a court of record or judge thereof 
also Pennsylvania Co. v. Swain, 189, Pa. a writ of habeas corpus which requires 
626, 42 Atl. 297: Folz v. Tradesmen Trust the officer having custody of the prisoner 
& Savings Fund Co., 201 Pa. 583, 51 Atl. to produce him before the court to the 
378. end that the legality of his arrest and 
We therefore conclude that appellant detention may be inquired into and de- 
herein is right in its contention that it termined. So fundamental to the pres- 
was liable for interest only from Aug. 2,| ervation of civil liberty has this writ ever 
1928. We deem it advisable to:state, how-| been considered that the Federal Consti- 
ever, that this conclusion is based on the tution provides 
facts of this case and the law as we find The privilege of the writ of habeas 
it applicable to such facts. We are not)/ corpus shall not be suspended unless when 
attempiing in this ovinion to determine in cases of rebellion or invasion the public 
when interest should begin to run against safety may require it 
sureties generally The judgment is re- That these rignts have been very gen- 
versed and the case is remanded for erally disregarded by the police has been 


further proceedings in harmony herewith. 

Po.iey, P. J.. and CAMPBELL, WaRREN and | sion. The constitutional privilege that no 
RvupotpH., JJ.. concur. Mrser, C., sitting} man shall be compelled to 
in lieu of Roserts, J.. who deems him- | against himself in a criminal case 
self disqualified. 


asserted in print and in current 


often 
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There is much evidence that de- 
and 


crime. 
spite this constitutional declaration 


; because of the obstacles thus presented, 


law enforcement, were said to have been | 


| The 


discus- | 


be a witness} 


confessions of guilt frequently are un- 
lawfully extorted by the police from 
prisoners by means of cruel treatment, 
colloquially known as the third degree. 
accompanying report by Messrs. 
Zechariah Chafee jr., of the Harvard Law 
School, and Walter H. Pollak and Carl 
s. 
sult of a careful investigation of the sub- 
ject through many different sources of in- 
formation 


‘Third Degree’ Is Held 
\To Be Illegal Practice 


The phrase “third deg: 26,” as employed 
ins this report is used to mean “the em- 


ployment of methods which inflict suffer- | 


ing, physical or mental, upon a person, in 
order to obtain from that person informa- 
tion about a crime.” As the report avers, 
“the third degree is a secret and illegal 
practice.” Hence the difficulty of dis- 
covering the facts as to the extent and 
manner it is practiced. The most trust- 
worthy accounts of individual instances of 
jthe practice are furnished in reported ju- 
dicial decisions. Many of them are cited 
and reviewed in the accompanying report. 
Statutes in many States recognize the ex- 
jistence and the evils of the practice by 
prohibitory legislation. 

The practice of the third degree involves 
the violation of such fundamental rights 
as those of (1) personal liberty; (2) bail; 
(3) protection from personal assault and 
battery; (4) the presumption of innocence 
until conviction of guilt by due process of 
law; and (5) the right to employ counsel, 
who shall have access to him at reasonable 
hours. Holding prisoners incommunicado 
in order to persuade or extort confession 
is all too frequently resorted to by the 
| police. As the report shows, courts give 
no approval to any of these practices, and 
convictions of crime based upon confes- 
sions of guilt secured by such methods 
are very generally set aside. 


After reviewing the evidence obtainable 
the authors of the report reach the con- 
clusion that the third degree—that is, the 
use of physical brutality, or forms of 
cruelty, to obtain involuntary confessions 
o: admissions—is widespread. Protracted 
questioning of prisoners is commonly em- 
ploved. Threats and methods of intimida- 
tion, adjusted to the age or mentality of 
the victim, are frequently used, either by 
themselves or in combination with some 
ot the other practices mentioned 

Physical brutality, illegal detention, and 
refusal to allow access of counsel to the 
prisoner is common. Even where the law 
requires prompt production of a prisoner 
before a magistrate, the police not infre- 
quently delay doing and employ the 
time in efforts to compel confession. The 
practice of holding the accused incom- 
municado, unable to get in touch with 
their family or triends or counsel, is s0 
frequent that in places there are cells 
called “incommunicado cells.” 


Brutality and violence in making an ar- 
rest also are employed at times, before the 
prisoner reaches the jail, in order to put 
him in a frame of mind which makes him 
more amenable to questioning afterwards 
The report enumerates cities and districts 
visited by field investigators where third 
degree practices, accompanied by varying 
degrees of physical brutality, were found 
to exist, and the evidence thus secured 
convinces the reporters that third degree 
practices are not confined to urban com- 
munities. On the other hand they found 
little evidence of ihe practice among Fed- 
eval officials. 


Board Says Police Think 
‘Third Degree’ Necessary 

They note a marked decrease in the 
practice in certain cities, and report that 
they know of no city or section in which 
there has been a definite increase, al- 
though they are without information to 
enable them to state whether the practice, 


sO 


taking the country as a whole, is increas- 
ing or decreasing. “When all allowances 
are made,” they say, “it remains beyond 


dcubt that the practice is shocking in its 
character and extent, violative of Ameri- 
can traditions and institutions, and not to 
be tolerated.” 

While the third degree is used mainly 
against arrested persons suspected of hav- 
ing committed a crime, it also sometimes 
is employed against other persons for the 
purpose of getting information about an 
offense from persons who are not sus- 
pected of having committed it, but only 
of knowing about it. While third-degree 
methods are most frequently practiced by 
policemen and detectives, there are cases 


in which prosecuting officers and their 
assistants participate in them. To the 
contention that the third degree is nec- 


essary to get the facts, the reporters aptly 
reply in the language of the present Lord 
Chancellor of England ‘Lork Sankey): 
“It is not admissible to do a great right 
by doing a little wrong. * * It is not 
sufficient to do justice by obtaining a 
proper result by irregylar or improper 
means.” 

Not only does the use of the third de- 
gree involve a flagrant violation of law by 
the officers of the law, but in involves also 
the dangers of false confessions, and it 
tends to make police and prosecutors less 
zealous in the search for objective evi- 
dencc. As the New York prosecutor quoted 
in the report said, “It is a short cut and 
makes the police lazy and unenterprising.” 
Or, as another official quoted remarked: 


“If you use your fists, you are not s0 
likely to use your wits.” We agree with 
the conclusion expressed in the report, 


that “The third degree brutalizes the po- 
lice, hardens the prisoner against society, 
and lowers the esteem in which the ad- 


ministration of justice is held by the 
public.” 
Question of Defendant 
Taking Stand Studied 
Probably the best remedy for this evil 


would be the enforcement of the rule that 
every person arrested charged with crime 
should be forthwith taken before a mag- 
istrate, advised of the charge against him, 
given the right to have counsel and then 
interrogated by the magistrate. His an- 
swers should be recorded and should bs 
admissible in evidence against him in all 
subsequent proceedings. If he choose not 
to answer, it should be permissible for 
counsel for the prosecution and for the de- 
fense, as well as for the trial judge, to 
comment on his refusal 

The existing rule in many jurisdictions 


which forbids counsel or court to com- 
ment on the failure of the accused to 
testify in his own behalf should be 


abolished. 


But pending the adoption of legislation 
or constitutional amendment necessary to 
change, this Commission has deemed it to 
its dutv to Jay the facts—the naked, 


'be 


lis a serious obstacle to the detection of’ ugly facts—of the existing abuses before 


Stern, of the New York bar, is the re- | 








Police Charged With Illegal Practices 


In Methods Used in Law Enforcement 


Practice of ‘Third Degree’ to Obtain Confessions Found 
Widespread; Consideration of Federal Code of Criminal 
Procedure to Serve as Model Urged 





{the public, in the hope that the pressure 
|of public condemnation may be so aroused 
| tHat the conduct so violative of the fun- 
'damental principles of constitutional lib- 
erty as that above described may be en- 
tirely abandoned. 

In our report on Prosecution (No. 4. 
April 22, 1931) we pointed out that there 
are two sides to the constitutional guaran- | 
ties which exist for the protection of the 
}imnocent, but which may at times be in- 
terposed as obstacles to conviction by the | 
| st cy. Thus we said, on the one hand, it 
of the first importance to secure the 
individual accused from the arbitrary at- | 
titude of officials and magistrates; on the 
other hand, the guaranty against self-in- 
crimination has contributed toward un- | 
fortunate practices on the part of crim- 
inal investigators and prosecutors, which 
operate unequally, lead to much resent- | 
ment, and seriously injure respect for law. | 

“One can not properly appraise the re- 
ports on lawless enforcement of law, to be 
published by the Commission in another 
connection,” we said, “unless he bears in 


mind the difficulties under which detec- 
tion and prosecution labor. in view of con- 
stitutional guaranties and the conviction 
of officials that the guaranties against in- 
terrogation of accused persons are no more 
than a shield to malefactors able to avail 
themselves of it.’ 


To meet these difficulties we recom- 
mended the elimination, so far as it might 
be possible in our system of Government, 
of political considerations in the selection 
and appointment of Federal prosecuting 
officers; of appointments based upon po- 
litical activity or service; the adoption of 
better provisions for the selection, tenure, 
and compensation of prosecutors in the 
States and for the organization, personnel, 
compensation, and tenure of the staff of 
‘the prosecutor's office and such 
ganization of the legal profession in each 
State as shall insure competency, charac- 
ter, and discipline among those who are 
engaged in the criminal courts. We rec- 
ommended also a systematized control of 


lis 


prosecutions in each State under a direc- | 


tor of public prosecutions, and provision 
for legal interrogrtion of accused persons 
under suitable safeguards 


Abuses in Enforcement 


Of Law Considered 


The necessity for such reforms is em- 
phasized in the accompanying report made 
by Messrs. Chafee, Pollak, and Stern upon 
the subject of unfairness in prosecutions, 
by which, they say, they mean “abuses 
relating to the time and place of trial, de- 
nial of counsel, or other safeguards 
granted by law to the accused during the 
trial, and the various forms of miscon- 
duct bv prosecutors and judges in 
court room.” 

The reporters point out that such abuses 
liave become sufficiently frequent to bring 
forth a considerable amount of discussion 
and that they have an injurious effect 
upon the administration of criminal jus- 
tice in at least three different ways, viz 


First, that they are a type of lawless en-!'he will ask Brig. Gen 


forcement of law which is especially liable 
to create resentment against law and gov- 
ernment: second, that they may compel 
an appellate court to reverse the convic- 
tion of a guilty man, thus requiring ad- 
ditional trials and sometimes resulting in 
the escape of a guilty man from convic- 


tion; and third, and perhaps most seri- 
ously, that unfair practices may result 
in the conviction of the innocent The 


report reviews a very considerable number 
of instances of these abuses 


When a prosecutor oversteps the prope! 
bounds of legal advocacy and forgets that 
he holds a quasi-judicial office, he deals 
a serious blow to respect for law on the 
part of the community. Trial courts of- 
ten and appellate courts consiantly em- 
phasize his duties and check, where they 
can, actions and practices which depart 
from the proper rules of conduct. But in 
the number of cases which came before 
the appellate courts there is probably a 
very small proportion of instances of abuse 
of official power, Desire for success in 
prosecution, for applause, and for notoriety 
no doubt account for much of the con- 
duct which is subject to crfticism. 


Code of Procedure 


In Criminal Cases Urged 


Prosecutors too often forget that 
Prosecutor Cummings said in the Israels 
case: “It goes witnout saying that it is 
just as important for a State's attorney 
to use the great power of his office to pro- 
tect the innocent as it is to convict the 
guilty.” Many examples of violation by 
presecutors of this principle are given in 
the report. There is a sufficiently chal- 
lenging number of cases involving differ- 
ent kinds of unfairness to emphasize the 
foundation for just complaint and the 
need of an awakened public sentiment 
to check the growth of such practices 

The reporters recommend for consider- 
ation a number of specific remedies. With- 
out adopting all of these, in our opinion 
they all call for careful consideration 
Other bodies alive to the same evils have 
made recommendations involving modifi- 
cations of the laws of criminal procedur¢ 
in States and Nation. As we have else- 
where remarked, there has been no 
thoroughgoing revision of criminal pro- 
cedure in the United States since ihe 
foundation of our constitutional Govern- 
ment. It is high time that there should be 
in every State, as well as in Congress, a 
careful study of the subject and the adop- 
tion of some thoroughgoing reconsidera- 
tion of the laws affecting prosecution fo1 
crime. 


There is no doubt that the rules 
criminal procedure affords far too many 
loopholes for the escape of guilty per- 
sons. Public sympathy too frequently is 
enlisted in favor of the criminal; too olt 
forgets the victim. Criminal procedure in 
general furnishes abundant technicalities 
favorable to the accused. Against that 
situation a zealous prosecutor struggling 
to bring a malefactor to justice too often 
stoops to use the same sort of weapons 
as the defense. The result is a depior- 
able prostration of the processes of jus- 
tice. We earnestly recommend the con- 
sideration by Congress of a code of Fed- 
eral criminal procedure to meet these 
evils. Such a code might: serve as a 
model for many of the States whose pro- 
cedure offers especially favorable machin- 
,ery for the failure of criminal justice 
| The Commission has been urged from 
| many sources to consider and make a 
report with respect to a controversy which 
has raged for some time past as to the| 
trial and conviction for murder of Thomas | 
J Mooney and Warren K. Billings in the} 
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ility Grouping 
Refused in Indiana 


Tax Ruling Asked 
On Real Estate 
Rented to Utility 


Commission Refuses to Value | 
68 Properties in Fixing | 
Rates for One City 


Inpranapouis, Inv, Aug. 10./New Suit Brought in Cali- 


The Public Service Commission on Aug. | fornia Despite 1930 Rul 
« e - 


8 rejected a cross petition filed by the | 
ing of Supreme Court 


Public Service Company of Indiana, ask- | 
ing the Commission to evaluate 68 prop- | 
Against Local Levies 


erties in the company’s “south system” 


before determining upon new electric 
rates for Bloomington. Sonmaueuee. a a 6 
By a vote of 3 to 1, Chairman John ACRAMENTO, CALIF., Aug. 10. 


W. CcCardle being absent on account of | Whether a landlord's interest in prop- 
illness, the Commission refused to adopt erty leased to a public utility is subject 
an order presented by Commissioner Harry to local taxation on an ad valorem basis, 
K. Cuthbertson, who agreed with the com- in view of the fect that the public utility 
pany’s contention that all the “south sys-|Pays a gross receipts tax to the State is 
tem” electric consumers, “being served |to be determined by the California Su- 
by the same system or unit of property, | preme Court as the result of a suit for & 
are entitled to substantially the same, writ of mandate filed by the Central Man- 
rates, except that the customers must be ufacturing District. Inc., and the Los An- 
properly classified and consideration given geles Junction Railway Co., against the 
to the size of the local distribution sys- State Board of Equalization and the Board 
tems and cities.” of Supervisors ‘of Los Angeles County. 
7 The only question presented by the pe- 
titioners is whether property leased to a 
public utility corporation and used by it 
exclusively in the overation of its business 
is subiect to taxation on ‘an ad valorem 
P : basis for county and municipal purposes. 
Jackson, Miss., Aug. 10. The State Board of Equalization recently 
General insurance agents in Mississippi ruled in the affirmative on this quéstion, 
who also conduct local agencies may not despite the claim of the utilities that to 
receive any more than local agents’ com- permit local taxation of leased property 
missions on business they write themselves, would amount to double taxation by com- 
the State Insurance Commission has re- pelling them to pay both a gross receipts 
cently ruled. The ruling follows tax to the State and an ad valorem tax 
The Commission is of the opinion and 0 the property. 
hereby rules that the term “local agent”! _ The California Supreme Court held in 
shall apply to any person who, having June, 1930, in the case of Morgan Adams, 
been appointed a local agent, is authorized | Inc.. v. County of Los Angeles (5 U. S. 
to negotiate for and solicit business di- Daily, 1639:1) that property leased by a 
rectly from the assured, and the scale Public utility is not subject to local taxa- 
of commission promulgated by this Com-| tion. ; aes 
mission in conformity with section 5311, ,48 & result of this decision a number 
chapter 127, Laws of 1930, shall apply of public utilities filed reports this year 
to the compensation to be paid and with the State Equalization Board ask- 
received on all policies so solicited and ‘ng that property rented by them be en- 
(or) issued. Any violation of this rule "rely relieved from local taxation. 
on the part of any company or agent by| These claims were protested by county 
the payment of or acceptance of a greater ®SSessors, who urged the Board to de- 
compensation on such policies, whether as, Clare that the landlords’ interest in the 
a general agent or otherwise, shall subject | !¢ased property could still be taxed locally 
the offending company and agent to revo- | DOtwithstanding the Morgan-Adams case. 
cation of its license to do business in the To hold otherwise, the assessors said, 
State fo- a peroid of one year as pro-|WOuld result in large revenue losses to 
vided in section 5319 of said chapter 127. cities and counties throughout the State. 
mae The State Board agreed with this view. 
“Entire elimination from local rolls of 
properties leased to utilities taxed for 
State purposes would seriously curtail city 
and county revenues.” it was asserted by 
H. G. Cattell, a member of the Board. 


Decision Unprepared 


“While the gross receipts tax paid by 
the utilities to the State is in lieu of all 
other taxes on their operative property, 
my Board is not prepared to hold that 
the owner of property leased to a utility 
should pay no local taxes whatever on his 
_ | interest in the premises. 

Seeuaaee’ ca a ike, See -| “We cannot believe that the Supreme 
wee — “ee Court intended its decision to have such 

Following the conference Mr. King an-jan effect. This system of taxation has 
nounced orally that no decision had been been enforced in California since 1910 
reached and another meeting would be|and until recently no one ever claimed 
held after Mr. Leslie had obtained some|that property rented by a utility ought 
further data. not to be assessed to the owner for local 

In calling the conference Mr. King said | taxes. 
he wanted to determine whether the “A precedent of such long standing and 
rates could justly be lowered. He has the such obvious advantage to the common 
support, he announced, of the executive taxpayer, whose burden will be increased 
committee of the South Carolina Asso-/if this property is dropped from local 
ciation of Insurance Agents. ‘rolls, should not, in my opinion, be aban- 

: doned save under express judicial au- 


Commission of Agents 
Defined in. Mississippi 


(or) 


‘Auto Insurance Rates 
Studied in South Carolina 


Co.umsiaA, S. C., Aug. 10. 


Meeting at the call of the State Insur- 
ance Commissioner, Sam B. King, 25 in- 
surance agents of South Carolina, and 
William Leslie, associate general manager 
of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, conferred recently 
in Mr. King's office on the possibility of 
reducing automobile public liability 


. ae ee L thority. As I understand the situation, the 
South Carolina to Ask courts have not ruled directly on’ the 
| Bond on Veterans’ Hospital °° 


The secretary of the Board of Equaliza- 
tion, Dixwell E. Pierce, stated orally that 
if the Supreme Court holds in favor of 
the petitioners in the present case it will 
B. King, has just announced orally that mean that the cities and counties will be 
; Frank T. Hines, denied the right to tax millions of dollars 
Director of the Veterans’ Administration,’ worth of property leased by public serv- 
to include in specifications for the South ice corporations ? , p 
Carolina Veterans’ Hospital, plans for The writ has been made returnable in 
which are now being drawn, that the suc- Los Angeles on Sept. 5 


Cotumsia, S. C., Aug. 10 
The State Insurance Commissioner, Sam 


cessful bidder must furnish bond with a 7 -aiiiiaianin 
company licensed to do business in the xe 1° ° . ° 
State and that insurance carried by the Fire Fighting Equipment 


contractor also be placed in admitted com- 
panies through duly authorized local 


agents 
B: k Cl : Immediate installation of modern fire 
an AOSINES Bar Contract fighting equipment in three California 


. vs ‘s . State hospitals has been ordered by Dr, 
For City Fire Alarm System 5'"M. ‘Toner, State Direct 


For California Hospitals 


SacRAMENTO, CaLiF., Aug. 10. 


J. M. Toner, State Director of Institu- 
tions 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 10 The equipment, to cost approximately 
Because the proceeds of bonds issued $25,000, will consist of motor-driven fire 


by the City of Gary for the installation | engines an“? auxiliary apparatus and will 
of a fire alarm system were deposited in replace present antiquated, inadequate fa- 
banks now closed and in process of liquid- | cilities now maintained, Dr. Toner said. 
ation, the city can not at this time enter Similar equipment will be installed in 
into a binding contract for the installa- all State institutions, Dr.eToner stated, as 
tion of the system, Attorney General fast as funds can be secured. In addi- 
James M. Ogden has ruled in an opinion, tion, a deputy State fire marshal will be 
to the State Examiner, Lawrence F. Off.| appointed by the State Fire Marshal, Jay 


Mr. Ogden tuled, however, that the city! Stevens, to make regular, frequent in- 
could appropriate funds in the closed spections of equipment at the various 
banks to the extent to which they are institutions, superintend fire drills and 
recoverable, if definitely known eliminate fire hazards. 
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Public Official 
Bonds 


These bonds are required of State, 
Cit and Village 
officers and employees occupying 





County, itv, Town 
' 
such 


Collectors, 


responsible positions as 
Tax Sher- 


and Federal Official Bonds are 


‘Treasurers, 
iff 


One of 


required of government employees 
a Series of occupying positions of trust, such 


helpful discus- as Postmasters, Post Office Clerks 

s and Carriers, Internal Revenue 
sions about 

- Collectors and  VPaymasters. In 

a vital phase many states notaries are also 


bonded. 
The term varies from one to four 


of Surety- 
ship 


; es vears, a few terms extend even 
. 218 . ’ 
of which this i liane. 
If at any time we can serve you, either with 


bonds or casualty insurance, please provide us with 
the opportunity. We have a nation-wide agency 
jorce—at your command! 


No. Y 


Standard Surety & Casualty 
Company of New York 
Home Office: 

80 John Street New York, N. Y. 





Frank G. Morris 
President 


John R. English 
Vice President 


“4 Multiple Line Casualty and Surety Company” 
Surplus to Policyholders—$2,800,147.48 
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RAILROADS . 

Class I Railways 
Show Decline in 
Freight Tonnage 








Largest Drop in Commodi- 
ties Carried in First Quar- 
ter of 1931 Is 
Products of Mines 





Commodity freight originated on the 
Class I railroads of the United States de- 
clined by more than 52,000,000 tons dur- 
ing the first quarter of the current year 
as contrasted with that quarter in 1930, 
according to freight commodity statistics 
just made public by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


i y i ass f str i e Pr ted in genera 
Declines were noted in all classes of der construction at the close of the last June reflecte 
the the country fiscal year, will be completed as rapidly activity which continues to feature the 


commodities carried for 
et large. as well as for every class of 
commodity in all regions except the Cen- 
tral Eastern and Pocahontas regions, 
where slight gains were noted in the ship- 
ment of animals and animal products. 

* 


Minerals Lead Decline 

The largest Wrop noted for the entire 
United States during the first quarter as 
compare’ with the same period last year 
was in the products of mines which fell 
off by more than 22,000,000 tons, fol- 
lowed by manufactures and miscellaneous 
which declined almost 18,000,000 tons, and 
forest products which fell off by more 
than 8,000,000 tons. 

The ‘cast decline was 
animal products which 
tons. 

According to Commission _ statistics, 
products of agriculture originated on the 
Class I carriers during the first quarter 
amounted to 22,582,270 tons, or 1,195,003 
tons below the quarter in 1930 when 23,- 
777,272 tons were originated. Animals and 
products originated amounted to 5,321,418 | 
tons against 5,720,547 tons; products of | 
mines, 116,171,109 tons against 139,128,360 | 
tons; products of forests, 12,857,526 tons 
against 20,958,685 tons, manufactures and 
miscellaneous, 51,220,740 tons against 69,- | 
160,129 tons; and all less-than-carload 
freight, 5,836,050 tons against 7,575,061 
tons; total 213,989,113 tons against 266,- | 
318,055 tons. 


Eastern District Loss 

The greatest drop in freight tonnage 
originated in the commodity group was) 
noted for the Eastern District where the! 
total of 97,662,415 tons recorded for the 
first quarter of 1931 was 23,591,796 tons 
below the quarter in 1930 when 121,254,211 
tons were originated. 

The second largest decline was in the 
Western District where the drop amounted 
to 15,796,833 tons, the totals for the quar- 
ters being respectively, 62,830,705 tons and 
78,627,538 tons. 

In point of tonnage carried throughout 
the country the Pennsylvania Railroad | 
ranked first among the Nation's railroads 
during the first quarter, with 35,954,060 
tons and a revenue of $83,025,309. The} 
Pennsylvania was followed in order by the 
New York Central Railroad with 29,063,- 
291 tons and $67,824,630 in revenue; Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad, 17,576,170 tons 
and $36,170,558 revenues; Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway, 14,503,279 tons and $27,136,- 
284 revenues; Illinois Central, 10,588,164 
tons and $25,477,711 revenues; and Louis- 
ville & Nashville, 10,572,587 tons and $20,- 
088,044 revenues. 


in animals and 
declined 399,000 





Alcohol Decree Affects 


Brazil Gasoline Imports 


During the second quarter of the pres- 
ent year Brazilian imports of gasoline are 
said to have been much larger than in 
the preceding quarter, principally due to 
the desire of the oil companies to stock 
up before the effective date (July 1, 1931) 
of-a decree obligating the purchase by 
importers of domestic alcohol in the pro- 
portion of 2, 3 and 4 per cent of gasoline 
imports during July, August and Septem- 
ber, respectively, and 6 per cent for the} 
remainder of the year, according to a re- | 
port from the Consulate at Rio de Janeiro. | 

The actual demand for gasoline is said 
to have remained stationary, as very few 
automobiles were sold during the _ pe- 
riod.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Minneapolis Railway Asks 
To Borrow 10 Millions 


The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Saulte Ste. 
Marie Railway on Aug. applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to issue $10,090,000 of short term notes 
to be dated Aug. 1, 1931, and to mature 
Aug. 1, 1932. (Finance Docket No. 8935.) 

The road proposes to pledge $12,500,000 
of its first mortgage series-B 6 per cent 
bonds as collateral sccurity for the notes. 

Dillon, Reed & Co., will buy the notes 
at 98's per cent of par and accrued in- 
terest, and the proceeds will be used to 
meet obligations maturing Sept. 1, 1931, the 
application stated. 


ou 





South Carolina to Protest 
Increase in Railway Rates 

The traffic manager or the South Caro- 
lina Highway Department, W. L. Glaze, 
will appear in Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 17, he 
has announced orally, to protest, for the 
department, against the proposed increase 
in railroad freight rates and charges when 
Commissioner Eastman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission conducts a hear- 
ing to receive views from shippers on the 
carriers’ application. 

Mr. Glaze said he would stress the rates 
on road building materials and highway 
equipment, taking the view that the pres- 
ent rates are sufficiently high. 


Utah; Minneapolis-St. 


| work, 





FINANCE 


Ten Airwa 
To Be Constructed 


Eleven Other Stations on the | 
Federal System Are Near- | 
ing Completion | 


— | 
| Plans have been completed by the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce for the installation of 10 air- 
ways radio communication stations on the 





Noted in Federal airways system during the cur-|————— 


rent fiscal year. | 

These stations, which broadcast weather 
information to planes in flight along the 
airways, are to be located as follows, | 
according to the present program: Spo- | 
kane, Wash.; Pueblo, Colo.; Springfield, | 
Mo.; Houston, Tex.; Miami, Fla.; Milford, | 
Paul, Minn.; San 
Fla., and Mo- 


Antonio, Tex.; Titusville, 


bile, Ala. 


Eleven other stations, which were un- 


as possible. 


There are now 48 radio communication | 
stations in operation on the airways. | 
These stations function primarily as dis- 
tribution points for weather information, 
which is broadcast by radiotelephone to 
airmen in flight. The stations are estab- 
lished at approximately 200-mile intervals 
along the Federal airways system.—Is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 


Aeronautic Exports 
In 1930 Maintained 
By British Industry 


Only Comparatively Slight 
Decline From the Previ- 
ous Year, Commerce De- 
partment Is Informed | 


British exports of airplanes and parts 
showed only a comparatively small de- 
cline from the total of the previous year, 
according to British statistics contained 
in a report from Trade Commissioner 
W. L. Finger at Paris. 


ing 1930 was approximately $9,967,000 in 
comparison with $10,616,000 in 1929. The 
1930 exports were made up of 317 com- 
plete planes valued at £801,287 ($3,895,- 
937.52); 522 engines, worth 


y Radios | 
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Further Decline in Business Shown 
By Records for the Mid-year Period 


Textile Industry Alone Gains Over Preceding Year, Says 
Department of Commerce; Falling of Wholesale Commodity 


[Continued from Page 1.| 

their 

The 

justed 

shows a decline of 16.3 per cent as com- 
pared with the first half of 1930. 


Credit and Banking 
credit and banking statistics for 
1 the low level of 


The 


commercial and security markets. Bank 
debits outside of New York City, which| 
tend to be somewhat irregular on the 
basis of short-term “comparisons, showed 
a slight increase over the May total but 
were 21 per cent below the aggregate for 
June, 1930. The latest figures available 
show a general downward tendency in 
total bankers’ acceptances outstanding, an 
increase in reserve credit bank outstand- 
ing, a sudden spurt during June in the 
rate of influx of gold, and a steady flow— 
although at a retarded rate—of funds into 
savings bank accounts. 

Loans on securities by reporting member 
banks declined further during June and 
the first two weeks of July, thus continu- 
ing a tendency which set in at the begin- 
ning of the year. At the same time “all 
other” loans showed a slight advance dur- | 
ing the same preiod, although a great part 
of the increase was due to the purchase 
of acceptances rather than a new custo- 
mers’ loans. 


On June 15, 1931, farm prices were 


tables which were 14 per cent higher. 


Retail prices of foods declined further |These declines were 
|in June and on the 15th of the month the | to smaller volume of 


Prices Is Somewhat Slackened 


, vanced 5.2 per cent from May to June,|the same proportion as for the entire pe- 
trend since the close of the month. | 1931. 
January-to-June average of ad-|from 9 to 41 per cent lower than before 
indexes of industrial production | the war, except prices of fruits and vege- 


riod from January through May, while 
imports decreased 31 per cent as con- 
trasted with 37 per cent during the im- 
| mediate’y preceding five months’ period. 
attributable in part 
shipments, as well as 





index was 2 per cent lower than on May| to marked reductions in prices. 


15. Of the 42 articles of foods on which 


Unit values (prices) of practically all 


price quotations are regularly received, 34| major export commodities and of some 


articles declined 
May to June, 1931. 


The semiannual index of cost of living 
compiled by the Department of Labor 
shows that from December, 1930, to June, 
1931, the cost of living declined 6.5 per 
cent on the average. 


Employment 


Employment in the factories of the 
country decreased by 2.3 per cent from 
May to June and was about 15 per cent 
under June, 1930, according to the season- 
ally adjusted index of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The unadjusted volume of wage 


|payments to factory workers declined by 


slightly more than 6 per cent. Employ- 


'ment in the mining industry as a whole 


also decreased after seasonal adjustments 


{are made. 


Factory employment during the first half 


lof the year averaged about 16 per cent 
j}under the same period in 1930 and 23 per 
}cent under 1929. 


Member bank investments | quring the first half of the year averaged 
; Which have tended upward with the down-!95 


The volume of pay rolls 


per cent under 1930 and 34 per cent 


swing of business, continued throughout under 1929. 


June the decline which, in May, had set | 
in from the depression peak of nealy $8,- 
000,000,000 at the end of April. 


Rubber products was the only industrial 
group reporting an increase in employ- 


. ; 4 ;ment greater than would normally be ex- 
Despite the month's net gold imports) pected at this season of the year. 


and 3 advanced from! of the leading import commodities showed 


|further slight recessions from the aver- 


'age in May, and for all commodities were | 
| decidedly below the level of the corre-| 


sponding period of 1930. In quantity, ex- 
ports of raw cotton, wheat, and apples, in 
June, 1931, were larger than shipments in 


June, 1930, but meat products, machinery, | 


automobiles, gasoline, and copper showed 
reductions in quantity, as well as in Tue. 
Among the imports, our quantity pur- 
chases of coffee, raw silk, cane sugar, and 
crude rubber, increased considerably, and 
of copper, newsprint, and tin, fell off, as 
compared with the volume in June, 1930. 

For the period January through June, 
1931, exports of finished articles showed 
a larger reduction—4l per cent—in com- 


last year than did the crude material, 
This large decline in finished 
tures is explained in part by the fact that 
machinery and gasoline exports, which 
constitute a considerable fraction of the 
finished class, continued on a compara- 
tively high level throughout the first half 


of 1930. The decline in the.value of four 





| prices), 


items—raw cotton (owing entirely to low 
refined mineral oils, machinery, 
and automobiles—accounted for more than 


Food | half of the drop of 37 per cent in the 


and releases of gold from earmark the) products was the only other industrial} dollar value of total exports. 
total reserve bank credit outstanding at/group to register an increase in actual | 
the end of June was somewhat higher | number of employes, but this increase was 


than a month previously. 


This gain was less than is usually recorded during June. 
entirely due to an increase of 11.8 per) The 


smallest decrease in employment, 


jcent in the reserve bank's portfolio of | after seasonai adjustments are made, was 
The total value of tnese exports dur- Government securities, which was only|recorded by the automobile industry with 


partly o 
discounte 


ffset by the decline in total bills;a decrease of 0.3 per cent followed by the 
d and bills purchased in the open leather group with a decrease of 0.4 per 


market. The exceptional increase in gold| cent; cement, clay, and glass group, 1.5 
imports was in large part due to the re-|per cent; nonferrous metals, 1.8 per cent; 


£539,541 lease of gold from earmark for the protec-| paper and printing, 1.8 per cent; lum- 


($2.622.302.29), and other parts valued at tion of the German mark. Part of the large | ber, 1.8 pc cent; tobacco manufactures, 
inflow was Offset by, a steady increase!2.1 per cent; food products, 2.3 per cent; 


£909,093 ($4,420,101.07), compared with 525 
complete planes valued at £824,580 ($4,009,- 
190.41); 1,150 engines worth £507,202 
($2,466,066.84), and other parts valued at 
£851,591 ($4,140,520.60), a total of £2,183,375 
($10,615,787.58) exported in 1929. 
Purchases by India 

India was the largest purchaser, taking 
41 complete aircraft valued at £146,435 
($711,98%); 69 engines, worth £131,324 
($638,510) and miscellaneous parts worth 
£326,894  ($1,589,391.31); the total pur- 
chases from that source aggregating £604,- 
653 ($2,939,883.35). Following India, Aus- 
tralia was the largest purchaser of com- 
plete planes, taking 39 during the year; | 
followed by New Zealand with 28, Es- 
thonia with 20, Siam with 19, the Union 


“of South Africa with 17, China, exclusive 


of Hong Kong, Macao and leased terri- 
tories, 16, Belgium with 15, and Latvia 
with 14. Yugoslavia purchased 9 planes, | 
Hong Kong 9, Argentina 8, Canada 7 and | 
Germany 6. Five planes each were pur- 
chased by France, Switzerland and Spain. 

The greatest number of engines were 
purchased by Australia, 66 being the num- 
ber sold. The value of the shipment was 
less than that of the 29 engines shipped 
to Greece.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Public Works Contracts 
Total 43 Millions in Week 
[Continued from Page 5.) 
work, $100,000; Brainerd, junior high 
school, $250,000; Duluth, sediment plant, 
$117,505; Litchfield, generating equipment 


in light plant, $55,470; Minneapolis, dental 
building, $290,000; Moorehead, State teach- 


ers college, $800,000; St. Paul, improve- 
ments to Third Street, $200,000; paving 
East Seventh Street, $19,486; installing 


sewer, $260,000; paving Third Street, $15,- 
000; paving Summit Avenue, $16,336; ex- 
tensions to sewers, $50,000; curbing 14 
Streets, $19,040; grading streets, $8,000; 
constructing sidewalks, $50,000; hospital, 
$600,000. 

Mississippi: Sunflower 
schools, $3,000; Indianola, teachers home 
and hospital, $40,000; Sturgis, rebuilding 
consolidated school, $30,000. 

Missouri: Kansas City, telephone build- 
ing, $75,000; Jackson County, addition to 
Fairmount Grade School, $170,000; Inde- 
pendence, county road work, $91,674; $25,- 
588: $203,123: and $330,890; county bridge 
$99.405; St. Charles, piling dikes, 
$28,700; Weavers and Pomeroy Bends, Mis- 
souri River, standard pile clump dikes and 


County, two 


revetment, $330,910. 

Montana: Various Federal forest roads 
awarded in June, $250,176; various Na- 
tional park roads awarded in June, 
$585,543. 

Nebraska: Omaha, addition to Lothrop 


Grade School, $55,000: addition to Benson 
West Grade School, $33,230; Sidney, power 
| plant, $80,000. 

Nevada: Boulder City. Boulder Canyon 
Project, $273,972; various Federal forest 
roads awarded in June, $121,804. 
from other 
full text in 
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Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Municipal Bonds 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust Funds 
in New York State 
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12.5 per cont from May to June, 1931, to a 


throughout June in the total money in cir- | 
cultion induced apparently by renewed | 
banking difficulties in certain areas. Fed- 
eral reserve notes showed the largest in- | 
crease in circulation since last December 
when, however, the usual holiday demand 
for currency offered a normal explanation 
for the rise. 

The Federal reserve banks’ ratio of 
gold reserves to total note and deposit lia- 
bilities combined stood at the end of June 
Slightly below the level of a month before: 
Total bankers’ acceptances outstanding | 
have been declining steadily since the lat- 
ter part of 1930. A steady inflow of gold 
during the first half of the year, together 
with releases of the metal from earmark, 
has resulted in a net import since Janu- 
ary 1 of approximately $340,000,0000. 


Security and Money Markets 

Conditions in the security markets dur- 
ing June were featured by sudden re- 
versals of trend owing to the American 
proposal for a year’s moratorium on war 
debt and reparations payments. Due to a 
Sharp upturn in prices after the an- 
nouncement of the debt suspension plan, 
the rate of decline for the month as a 


whole was less marked than that of the’ May. ! ' 
During the first unemployment in June, 1930, and 9 per 


two preceding months. 


iron and steel, 2.9 per cent; textiles, 3.2 
per cent; chemicals group, 3.7 per cent; 
and machinery, 3.8 per cent. The petro- 
leum branch of the chemicals group re- 
ported a decrease of 4.5 per cent in num- 
ber of employes. 

Rubber products and tobacco manufac- 
tures were the only two groups to register 
an increase in volume of pay rolls from 
May to June, while pay rolls in the food 
products industry were approximately the 
same as during May. All groups reported 
pay rolls materially under those of June, 
1930. 

Both employment and pay rolls of bi- 
tuminous coal mines decreased from May, 
and the same items for anthracite mining 
also recorded declines. Employment ard 
pay rolls in retail trade during June, as 
compared with May, held up better than 
during the same period last year, although 
on a lower level than at this time last 
year. Employment of public utility groups 
showed slight decreases from May to June, 

ut pay rolls of telephone and telegraph 
companies increased by almost 1 per cent. 

The trade unions reported 25 per cent 
of their members unemployed in June, the 
same proportion as reported for April and 
This compares with a 20 per cent 


half of July stock prices, however, lost the | Cent in June, 1929. 


greater part of their June gains, while 
bonds, some groups of which were under | 
periodic pressure during June, held firm 
and showed little change after the close! 
of the month. The sharp rise in security 
prices late in June was accompanied by 
several record daily. turnovers of shares 
for the year with ‘the result that the 
month's total sales mounted to the highest 
level since March. 

Price indices of stocks 
leading European 


listed on the 
exchanges moved to 
new low levels for ‘the year and were 
indicative of the state of uncertainty 
which prevailed in the financial markets 
when the German economic situation led 
suddenly to heavy withdrawals of funds 
and to a weakening of mark exchange. 
The decline in stock prices on the Berlin 
Bourse was particuldrly sharp, as_ indi- 
cated by a drop of 16.5 per cent in the 
month's index. 

New capital issues during June repre- 
sented the second lowest monthly total 
for the year and were 72.7 per cent below 
the total for June, 1930. Issues of long- 
term real estate bonds also reached the 
second lowest monthly total of the year. 
Although short-time money rates in June 
reached new low levels for the depression, 
the market for long-time funds has con- 
tinued generally unfavorable. 

Brokers’ loans continued to decline 
throughout June and at the end of the 
month loans of this type outstanding 
stood at new low levels for the depres- 
sion period. Liquidation has continued 
since the end of the month. In sharp 
contrast with the relative position of the 
two series of statistics on brokers’ loans 
prior to the stock market break of 1929, 
loans made to members of the New York 
Stock Exchange from all sources have in 
recent months fallen below the total loans 
made by New York reporting member 
banks to all brokers, whether members 
of the stock exchange or of the curb ex- 
change, as well as to investment firms 
which are members of neither of the 
security exchanges. 


Commodity Prices 

Lower levels of commodity prices were 
registered in June than in May, although 
the decline was much less than in the} 
preceding month. Prices of commodities 
at wholesale declined 1.8 per cent from | 
May to June, 1931, to a level 29 per cent | 
lower than in July, 1929, and only a small 
fraction above that of 1913. Prices of| 
grains and livestock fell 6 per cent and 3.4) 
per cent, respectively, and as a _ conse-| 
quence the index of farm products dropped ! 


level about 9 per cent lower than in 1913. 

A decline of 4.2 per cent in prices of | 
meats slightly more than offset advances 
in prices of dairy products and miscel- | 
laneous foods, so that the combined index 
of foods declined less than 1 per cent. 
Prices of nonfarm products in June were 
1.8 per cent lower than in May, only 2.7 
per cent higher than in 1913, and at the 
lowest level reached since October, 1915. 
Of the 34 subgroup price indexes of non- 
farm products, 27 declined from May to 
June, 1931. Prices of 13 of these declined 


from 1 to 3 per cent, while prices of petro- 





leum fell 15 per cent. Hides and skins 
advanced 4.6 per cent and anthracite 
coal rose 1.4 per cent. Prices of many in- 
dustrial materials are now much lower 
than in #913. 

Farm prices in June 15 averaged 7 per 
cent lower then on May 15. Drops ranged 
from 5.5 per cent in prices of dairy prod- 
ucts to 12 per cent in prices of cotton and 
cottonseed. Prices of poultry products ad- 


/ 


Domestic Trade 


The average daily sales of department 
stores declined by slightly more than 
the normal seasonal amount in June so 
that the seasonally adjusted index of the 
Federal Reserve Board was less than 1 
per cent below that of May. June sales 
were about 7 per cent below the level of a 
year ago, while the average of the monthly 
indexes of sales for the first six months 
of the year was 7 per cent less than in 
the corresponding period in 1930. Stocks 
of goods in department stores showed no 
change during June, according to the sea- 
sonally adjusted index of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and were 9 per cent smaller 
than a year ago. 

Merchandise freight carloadings showed 
a normal seasonal decline in June and 
the adjusted index remained unchanged 
at a level of about 9 per cent below that 
of the same month of last year. 

The adjusted index of 5-and-10-cent 
store sales during June (adjusted for sca- 
sonal variation) was somewhat less than 
in the preceding month, but slightlv above 
the same month of last year. The av- 
erage of the sales volume of these stores 
during the first six months of 1931 was 
slightly above that of either of the two 
preceding years. 

Postal receipts in 50 selected commer- 
cial cities declined seasonally during June 
and continued below the level of the cor- 
responding period last year. 

The record of commercial failures dur- 
ing June was the most favorable in sev- 
eral months; it was the first month since 
November, 1930, that the number of fail- 
ures was less than in the corresponding 
month of the preceding year. The num- 
ber of failures in June was the smallest 
for any month since September, 1930. The 
total of liabilities during June was less 
than in the same month of last vear, and 
also slightly less than in May. The num- 
ber of failures during the first half of 
1931 was the largest in history, but the 
total of liabilities was slightly less than in 
the first half of 1922. The increase in 
failures during the first half of 1931 over 
the same period of last year was prin- 
cipally among small trading concerns— 
retail dealers; the increase in the num- 
ber of failures in the trading grouv was 
15 per cent, while the increase in the 
total of liabilities amounted to 24 per 
cent. 

Magazine advertising showed a seasonal 
decline during June, and was 20 per cent 
below the total lineage in the same month 
last year. Newspaper advertising during 
June was 9 per cent less than in the pre- 
ceding month and 10 per cent less than 
in the corresponding month last year. 

Money orders paid have recorded a 
smaller volume in the first half of 1931 


than in the corresponding period last 
year. 

Foreign Trade 
During June the decline in United 


States exports of merchandise was slightly 
ereater than seasonal, while the month's 
imports showed less than the usual sea- 
sonal decrease. These changes were thus 
similar to the trend in our foreign trade 
during the month immediately preceding. 
Export indexes, unadjusted for 
and adjusted for seasonal, registered re- 
spective drops of 8 per cent and 2 per cent, 
while recorded imports fell off only 3 per 
cent. Daily average exports totaled $6,- 
200,000, nd imports $5,800,000. 

By comparison with the corresponding 
month of 1930, the value of exports in 


June fell off 37 per cent, or in exactly! was above the levels of the same month in 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Owing to the large proportion of crude 
materials and semimanufactures in im- 
port trade, the recession in prices was a 
greater “actor in import than export value 
decline. These two classes showed re- 
spective decreases of 41 per cent and 43 


per cent, whereas the reduction in value | 
|of total imports amounted to 36 per cent. 


Construction 


Although the value of all construction 
contracts awarded in June was larger 
than in May, the total.number of square 
feet was smaller. Residential building 
decreased, but that of public works and 
utilities increased materially. Production 
and shipments of several important build- 
ing materials increased. Prices continued 
their downward trend. 

The number of square feet of all types 
of building contracts awarded was 10 per 
eont less in June than in May and the 
total value 8.4 per cent more, but as com- 
pared with a year ago they were 27 and 
45 per cent smaller, respectively. During 


{the first half of the year the floor space 


and value of contracts awarded were 28 
and 32 per cent smaller than in the cor- 
responding period in 1930. 

Although residential construction con- 
tracts were smaller in value and square 
footage than in May, for the year to datc 


{this type of construction was only mod- 


erately smaller than in 1930. The value 
of contracts awarded during June for 
public works and utilities was 42 per cent 
larger than in May, and larger than in 
any month since June, 1930. The square 
feet of public works and utility contracts 
awarded, representing only that part 
which is measurable on a square foot 
basis, showed a fivefold increase from 
May to June. 

Shipments of maple flooring increased 
for the sixth consecutive month and were 
14 per cent larger in June than in May. 


Production of Portland cement increased | 
for the fourth consecutive month and was | 


0.8 per cent larger in June than in May. 
For the year to date cement 
has been 21 and 20 per cent less, respec- 
tively, than in 1930 and 1929. New orders 
for fabricated steel increased 16 per cent 
over those in May, while shipments of 
common brick increased 1.2 per cent. 
The index of construction costs 


(com- 
posed of the prices of structural steel 
shapes, cement, lumber, and the rates 


paid common labor) has declined almost 
continuously since December, 1929, and in 
June was 1 per cent less than in the 
previous month. Building material prices 
for frame and brick houses also declined. 


Transportation 


The movement of freight during June, 
as reflected by the number of freight-car 
loadings, decreased more than the usual 
seasonal amount, so that the seasonally 
adjusted index of the Federal Reserve 
Board declined by nearly 3 per cent from 
May. Loadings during June were 17 per 
cent under June, 1930, and 29 per cent 
under June, 1929. During the first half 
of the year the average monthly loadings 
were 18 per cent under the same period 
in 1930 and 25 per cent under the year 
of 1929. 

The movement of merchandise in less- 
than-carload lots during June was ap- 
proximately the same as during May, after 
adjustments are made for the number of 
Lusiness days and seasonal variation. The 
average monthly merchandise movement 
by the railroads during the first half of 
the current year was almost 11 per cent 
under the same period in 1930 and 15 
per cent under 1929. Ore was the only 
group recording car loadings over those of 
May, and loadings of all groups of com- 
modities were materially under June last 
year. During the first half of the year the 
average monthly loadings of all groups 
were under those for the same period in 
1930, the greatest decrease in freight car 
loadings being recorded by the ore group. 

The number of idle freight cars has 
gradually decreased since February, the 
June surplus being the lowest of the year 
so far, and 15 per cent under the low of 
December. But the average number of idle 
cars is still 29 per cent greater than at 
this time last year and 174 per cent greater 
than in 1929. The average freight-car 
surplus during the first half of the year 
was 42 per cent greater than for the same 
period in 1930 and 160 per cent over 1929. 

Dividend payments of steam 
during the first half of the year averaged 


$41,767,000 monthly compared with $44,- | 


633,000 during the same period in 1930 and 
$36,767,000 in 1929. 

A seasonal increase in traffic was re- 
ported as passing through the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal, but the June tonnage was 


‘only about one-half that recorded during 


seasonal | 


June last year. The tonnage passing 
through the New York State Canal and 
Cape Cod Canal decreased from the May 
figures, but the average monthly 
through these canals during the first halt 
of the year exceeded that recorded dur- 
ing the same period in both 1930 and 1929. 


Agriculture 
The physical volume of animal products 
moving into wholesale channels during 
June, as represented by the combined in- 
dex shown in the table, registered a sharp 
increase over the preceding month, and 


. 


parison with the corresponding period of | 


semimanufactured, and foodstuffs classes. | 
manufac- | 


production | 


railways | 


traffic | 
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Department Stores 
| Show Sales Decline 


| Falling Off From June to July 
Was More Than Seasonal, 
Says Reserve Board 


| Preliminary figures on the value of de- 
partment store sales show a_ decrease 
from June to July oi somewhat more than 
the estimated seasonal amount. The Fed- 
jeral Reserve Board’s index, which makes 
}allowance both for number of business 


|days and for usual seasonal changes, was | 


92 in July, on the basis of the 1923-1925 
‘average as 100, compared with 95 in June 
}and 97 in May. 

In comparison with a year ago the 
value of sales for July, according to the 
|preliminary figures, was 8 per cent 
smaller. The aggregate for the first seven 
months of the year was also 8 per cent 
smaller. The percentage increase or de- 
crease from a year ago is shown as fol- 
lows: July*, A; Jan. 1 to July 31*, B; 
number of reporting stores, C; number of 
cities, D: 


A B Cc D 

POI oc ccccovers — 8 —8 523 231 
BOSOM cc ccssccsecee —10 — 7 100 30 
New YOR wscccvses —T7 —7 48 27 
Philadelphia ....... —7 — 8 43 18 
Cleveland .......... —8 —9 35 14 
RICHMONA 2. sc0ceses —4 —3 55 22 
Atlanta. 2... .ccseoss —l1 —9 28 17 
CUHICKZO: ciscsesevecs — 8 —10 58 34 
St. Louis .......00.. —12 12 19 9 
Minneapolis ........ —10 5 20 11 
MOUSSE CIE cciccees —15 8 26 15 
BORLIGE  bcski Sb weeus.e 6 —17 —11 16 6 
San Francisco ...... — 9 75 28 


*July figures preliminary; in most districts 
the month had the same number of business 
days this year and last year. 

(Issued by the Federal Reserve Board.) 


elther of the two preceding years. The 
monthly average of these marketings dur- 
ing the first half of 1931 was practically 
the same as in the corresponding period 
of 1930. 


The Department of Agriculture reports 
that the June “pig survey’ ‘indicates that 
the pig crop next Fall will be about 20 
per cent larger than at the same period 
last year; this reflects an effort to find a 
market for low-priced corn, if possible. 
The hog situation at the present time is 
quite similar to the conditions which pre- 
vailed in 1921; the corn-hog ratio at that 
time was such that it was more profitable 
to feed corn to hogs, although hog prices 
were low. The result was that the slaugh- 
ter from the pig crop of 1922 was 25 per 
cent larger than in 1921. 

Crop movements during June, according 
to the combined index of that group, 
|showed a decrease from the preceding 
month, but was somewhat larger than in 
the same month last year. All of the 
crop groups, except cotton, moved in 
larger volume during June than in the 
same month last year. Vegetables repre- 
sented the only group showing increased 
receipts over the preceding month. In- 
;creases over the preceding month were 
recorded for white potatoes and tomatoes, 
while sweet potatoes, onions, cabbage, and 
celery showed decreases. While fruit re- 
ceipts as a class declined from the pre- 
ceding month, there were increased ship- 
ments of individual commodities, includ- 
ing peaches, grapes, pears, watermelons, 
and cantaloupes. 

The Department of Agriculture's crop 
report, as of July 1, indicated that the 
total production of wheat in 1931 would be 
somewhat above the harvest of last year; 
the indicated increases in Winter wheat 
alone, as the prospect for Spring wheat 
was for the second smallest crop in 20 
years. The cotton acreage report, as of 
July 1, indicated a 10 per cent decrease 
compared with last year. Diggings of early 
| potatoes have shown fairly good yields, 
while the late potato crop is making good 
progress. An abundant supply of fruit is 
indicated, especially peaches and apples. 
| Stocks of wheat, meats in cold storage, 
and cotton all decreaed during June, but 
were above the volumes of a year ago, 
with meats showing only a small increase. 
Compared with a year ago, the indexes 
show the following increases: Wheat, 
visible supply, 73 per cent; meats, 6 per 
cent, and cotton, 37 per cent. 


Iron and Steel Industry 


Activity in the iron and steel industry 
in June fell back to the level of Jan- 
uary, but held above the low point of last 
December. The decline in production for 
the month was considerably greater than 
iseasonal, and the adjusted index of the 
Federal Reserve Board was 11 per cent 
lower than in May and 41 per cent below 
the level of a year ago. Employment in 
the industry was further reduced during 
the month and the index dropped to a new 
low. The reduction in the index was 3 
per cent as compared with May and 19 
per cent as compared with June, 1930. 
The decline in pay rolls was larger owing 
| to more part-time employment, and the 
index was 11 per cent below May and 8 
per cent below the previous low touched 
last January. 


Steel ingot production in June was 17 
per cent less than in May, compared with 
a decline of 14 per cent from May to 
June last year and of 7 per cent in 
Same period of 1929. The percentage de- 
cline in June was the largest for any one 
month since November, 1930. June out- 
put was 39 per cent below a year ago and 
was the smallest for the month since 1924. 
| Production in the first half of 1931 was 
35 per cent below last year and was the 
lowest for the period since 1921, although 
the output was twice as great as in that 
year. Operations in the industry aver- 
aged 38 per cent of capacity in June, which 
was the same rate as last December. 
Actual production, however, was above 
that month as capacity has been in- 
creased this year. Further reduction oc- 
curred in July and operations were at the 
rate of about 32 per cent. 

Pig iron production in June was the 
smallest since February, 1922, and was 18 
per cent below May and 44 per cent below 
@ year ago. Production in the first six 
months was 39 per cent below last year. 
Only 91 furnaces were in blast at the end 
of the month, the smallest number since 
September, 1921. 

Prices were somewhat lower in June and 
the slight improvement of early July was 
not fully maintained. The composite iron 
{and steel price averaged slightly lower 
than in May, and was the lowest since 
November, 1915. Scrap iron declined to a 
new low average in June, but resistance 
developed in July and a slight upward re- 
action resulted. 


Chemical Industries 


Operations in the chemical industries 
were curtailed further during June. Em- 
ployment was sharply reduced during the 
month and both the unadjusted and ad- 
justed indexes dropped to new lows for the 
depression. The adjusted index for June 
|was 3.7 per cent below May and 7.2 per 
cent below January, the high point of 
|the year. Average employment for the 
| first of the current year was 14 per cent 
below the same period of 1930. 
| A similar reduction occurred in the 
unadjusted index of pay rolls, which de- 
clined for the second successive month, 
| following a slight rise in April. The in- 
|}dex for June was at the lowest point 
reached so far in the depression, being 5 
per cent below May and 20 per cent below 
| June, 1930. Excepting for a few slight 
|gains which were not held, the trend of 
|employment and pay rolls has been down- 
| Sean since early 1930. 


Stocks of manufactured goods remain! 


Plans to Dispose 
Of United States 


Lines Considered 


Special Committee Said to 
Plan Liberal Terms so 
Chapman Interests May 
Continue Operating 


Retention of the United States Lines 
oy Paul W. Chapman is a logical possi- 
bility, it was stated orally Aug. 10 at the 
Shipping Board. It was added that the 
Board's special committee will recommend 
liberal terms when final disposition of 
the service is considered at the end of the 
current week. 


The -ecial committee composed of 
Chairman T. V. O'Connor and Commis- 
sioner H. I. Cone will recommend to the 
Board within a few days that certain con- 
cessions be made to the ultimate pur- 
chaser, it was said, and these terms are 
considered so liberal that the present 
owner, Paul W. Chapman, may be able 
to secure sufficient backing to retain con- 
trol. 


Purchase Price 
Further oral information made avail- 
able at -e Board follows: 


A feeling that the purchase price of $16,- 
032,000 raid origi ally to the Government 
by the Chapman arganization was too 
large has gro./n recently and as a result 
negotiable plans for reducing the burden 
which the prospective purchaser would as- 
sume have been worked out and submitted 
to interested organizations. 


This tentative plan would call for re- 
turn of the liners “George Washington” 
and “America” to the Government, ap- 
plication of payments on these two ves- 
sels to the total indebtedness to the Gov- 
ernment of the U. S. Lines, and further 
concessions in regard to notes now held 
by the Board The latter factor is sub- 
, ct to further negotiation and no definite 
figures have been suggested. 

Work on New Liners 

The prospective purchaser in return 
would be expected to continue construc- 
tion of the two new 30,000-ton liners be- 
ing built at Camden, N. J., which would 
require a cash outlay of about $2,500,000; 
and raise working capital of from 
$1,000,000 to $3,000,000. The purchaser 
also would be required to guarantee pro- 
tection of the interest of present stock- 
holders in the lines. 

Transfer of both the U. S. Lines and 
the American Merchant Lines, consisting 
of five transports, would be brought about 
when the sale goes through, according to 
the special committee's tentative plans. 


The American Merchant flect, augmented 


by the two former Army transports “Cam- 
brai”’ and “Somme” which were given in 
exchange for the liner “Republic” was not 
considered for sale when negotiations 
first were stated. 


Terms Believed Liberal 


Application of payments already made 
on the “George Washington” and “Amer- 
ica” would mean that the future owner 
would be indebted to the Government in 
the amount of $8,457,400 for a fleet of 
10 ships. The lines at present are in- 
debted $11,500,000 for 11 ships. 


The tentative terms are considered so 
liberal that the special committee feels it 
is likely that Paul W. Chapman can bid 
; against other reported bidders for the 
services. In this case, the Chapman of- 
fer would be given a preferential status. 

Sale to the new operating company 
of present notes held by the Board would 
be permitted while the Board would take 
in return new notes of the purchaser guar- 
anteed by preferred first mortgages on 
the ships. 


relatively high on the basis of current 
consumption, although there has _ been 
some slight reduction in the index since 
March. The index for June was about 
the same as a year ago, but was 8 per 
cent higher than in June, 1929. Raw- 
material stocks have been steadily re- 
duced since the last quarter of 1930, partly 
owing to seasonal causes, but the index 
in June was 8 per cent below the same 
month of both 1929 and 1930. 


Production of the major products was 
generally lower in June, but rosin was 
an exception to the trend. By-product 
coke production has declined each month 
since March, and in June was 13 per cent 
less than in May. Output in the first 
six months of 1931 averaged 27 per cent 
below a year ago. The declines from last 
year in other products, on the basis of 
the latest figures, were as follows: Re- 
fined arsenic, 46 per cent; superphos- 
phates, 38 per cent; turpentine, 26 per 
cent; rosin, 22 per cent; explosives, 18 
per cent, and ethyl alcohol, 2.1 per cent. 

Fertilizer consumption this year has 
;been about one-fourth less than in 1930 
and was the smallest since 1922. Ferti- 
lizer imports have declined seasonally 
from the peak of March. For the first six 
months imports of potash salts were 41 
per cent below a year ago and were 21 
per cent less than in the same period of 
1929. Nitrate imports have followed the 
; Same trend, and imports in the six months 
were 11 per cent below 1930, and 43 per 
cent less than in 1929. 


Automobiles and Rubber 


| Manufacturing schedules in the automo- 

tive industry were sharply reduced in 
June and the adjusted production index 
of the Federal Reserve Board dropped 
16 per cent below May, the largest monthly 
recession since last October. Total out- 
Fut in the United States and Canada 
amounted to 256,000 units, the smallest 
tctal since February, June production in the 
United States and Canada was 22 per cent 
below the preceding month and 27 per 
cent below last year, while the six months 
production was 29 per cent below the first 
half of 1930. Production so far this year 
was the smallest. for the period since 
1922, but was held close to the demand 
and the inventory situation is regarded 
as fairly satisfactory. Truck production 
in June was 9.7 per cent below May and 
the six months total was 23 per cent below 
the same period of 1930. 

Employment in the automotive industry 
declined in June, but the contraction was 
only slightly greater than seasonal. How- 
ever. pay rolls were substantially reduced, 
the index dropping 19 per cent below May 
and 30 per cent below June, 1930. 

Automobile exports in June were the 
smallest for any month of the depression, 
and the total for the six months was 
only about half that of last year and one- 
quarter of the 1929 exports. 

Production of pneumatic tires increased 
in May and the total was the highest 
since the same month of 1930. May out- 
put was 15 per cent greater than in April 
and was only slightly below May, 1930, 
while shipments were 10 per cent above 
April and 4 per cent larger than in the 
same month of last year. Preliminary data 
indicate that production was well main- 
tained in June. 

Rubber manufacturing was the only 
major industry to show a gain in employ- 
ment in June as compared with May. The 
indexes were at the highest level since 
last August and were 2 per cent above 
May. The employment index was 14 per 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 5.) 
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Cash and Stock 


Dividends Held | 


Legall 


Shareholders Receiving 
Stocks Are Found to Re- 
tain Same Interests Under 
Plan of Distribution 


[Continued from~Page 6.) 

tween Jackson and Crellin—would be en- 
dorsed ‘ba.“: by them into the business, 
and that the capital stock 6f the Des 
Moines Bridge and Iron Works, in the 
earlier years (or capital credits in the cor- 
responding partnerships), and capital stock 
of the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Company 
in 1917, would be issued for the amounts 
of the checks to Mr. Jackson and Mr, 
Crellin, respectively; and, in the .case of 
the 1917 dividends, directions were given 
by Mr. Crellin, or by Mr. Jackson, to the 
secretary of the Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Company to issue tne stock, as aforesaid. 
This understanding was also known to all 
of the employes who held special stock.” 

We think the salient facts may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 


Jackson and the had 


Crellins an 


understanding which extended through | 


of the Des Moines 
into that of the Pitts- 
that each of the two 


the history 
Company down 
burgh Company 


families should hold an equal number of | 


shares of stock of the two companies. In 
consequence of that understanding and 
agreement, it would follow that, if Jack- 
son did not take his dividend in stock, 
the Crellins would hold a controlling in- 
terest in the corporation, and vice versa. 
All the facts point to an agreement at 
the time the resolutions for the January 
dividend and the August dividend were 
presented and adopted that the checks 
should be returned to the Company and 
stock issued. 


Prior to the directors’ meetings, it was 
agreed by Jackson and Crellin that they 
would exchange their dividend checks for 
stock. They not only owned a controlling 
interest in the stock of the corporation 
which enabled them to control the action 
of the Board of Directors, but they were, 
to all practical purposes, the Board. The 


resolutions were adopted at each of the/ various forms of abuse of j-dicial process | upon the face of the suspect. 


Il 





[Continued from Page 7.] 


| courts of the State of California. It is 
| suggested that this report should be made 
|in connection with our study of “Lawless- 
{ness in Law Enforcement.” The Commis- 
| sion, months ago, decided that it was be- 
{yond its province to investigate individual 
cases with a view to making recommenda- 
| tions as to their disposition, particularly in 
| State courts, for the reason, among others, 
that the Commission has no power to ex- 
|amine witnesses or redetermine facts. 


Such consideration as in the limited time 
able to give to the cases mentioned has 
‘strengthened it in the conclusion above 
expressed. To the extent that the com- 


by the California courts hinged upon al- 
|leged defects in the criminal procedure of 
lthat State as it then stood, we have, in 
our Report on Criminal Procedure, made 
certain observations. 


ing the recantation of testimony given on 
the trials of Mooney and Billings after 
the event, it is to be remarked that on a 
second hearing by the Supreme Court of 
California, on an application for pardon 
made by Billings, the witnesses concerned 
appeared in person at a public hearing 
{by that court, where they were examined 
and cross-examined, after which the court, 
lone justice alone dissenting, upon a 
{thorough review of the testimony refused 
to recommend a pardon. 


Obviously, this commission could not 
undertake to review that action. This 
|commission was not appointed to sit in 
review upon the judgment of the courts 
of any State. We may say further that 
the impropriety of any discussion of the 
case, had we power to review it, would 
larise from the fact that an applicatidn 
{for a pardon for Mr. Mooney is now, a 
‘we have been advised, under considera- 
| tion by the Governor of California. 

The cormission finds ample evidence 
‘in judicial decisions and official reports 
|to sustain its conclusions respecting the 


legal Practices Are Charged 
In Law Enforcement Methods 


Diff rent | Use of ‘Third Degree’ to Obtain Confessions Is 
: Declared to Be Widespread 





at its disposal the Commission has been; 


plaint regarding the conduct of these cases | 


With regard to the contentions concern- 


jit to be proved that third-degree methods 
were used to extort confessions from sus- 
pected criminals. “In England, in con- 
trast, there has not been one reported 
case showing evidence of third-degree 
‘methods in the last 20 years.” The fig- 


to represent, because of several factors, 
“only a very small proportion of the in- 
stances in which the third degree has 
| been inflicted upon prisoners during the 
period involved in this surveys} 


Details are given by the report concern- 
ing the conditions said to exist in the fol- 
lowing 15 cities: New York, Buffalo, Bos- 
ton, Newark, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
'Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Dallas, El 
Paso, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Seattle. 


| 
| 
| 





|Practice Declared 
|To Be Widespread 


After making “all deductions for the 
|inherent uncertainties of the subject mat- 
|ter,” the consultants state that the fol- 
|lowing propositions are established from 
their investigation: 

| “I. Existence—The third degree—the 
|inflicting of pain, physical or mental, to 
|extract confessions or statements—is 
| widespread throughout the country. 

| “II, Physical Brutality —Physical bru- 
tality is extensively practiced. The meth- 
ods are various. They range from beating 
to harsher forms of torture. 
moner forms are beating with the fists or 


with some implement, especially the rub- | 


|ber hose, that inflicts pain but is not 
‘likely to leave permanent visible scars. 


| “III. Protracted Questioning. — The 
|method most commonly employed is pro- 
| tracted questioning. By this we mean 
| questioning—at times by relays of ques- 
tioners—so protracted that the prisoner's 
energies are spent and his powers of re- 
sistance overcome. At times such ques- 
tioning is the only method used. At times 
the questioning is accompanied by blows 
or by throwing continuous straining light 
At times 


meetings upon the faith of the agreement | by governmental officials discussed in this/|the suspect is kept standing for hours, or 


between Crellin and Jackson that the div- 
idend checks would not be cashed but 
would be turned in for stock. 


Amount of Cash Available 


There was not sufficient cash in the 
treasury of the company to pay the divi- 
dends. The cash available on Jan. 30, 
1917, to meet the dividend, amounting 
to $92,389, declared by the Pittsburgh 
a Jan. 29, 1917, was $7,248.51 
and the @ish available on Aug. 30, 1917, 
to meet the dividend, amounting to $59,- 
014.94, declared by the Pittsburgh Com- 
pany on Aug. 27, 1917, was $32,733.17. 

It can hardly be conceived that Jack- 
son and the Crellins, with knowledge of 
the condition of the treasury, caused the 
resolutions to be presented and passed 
expecting or intending to receive in cash 
the amount of their dividend checks. 
The corporation was a family affair. The 
outstanding stock held by Smith and 
Whitacre was negligible so far as any 
influence in the management or control 
of the corporation was concerned. 


Consummated Transaction 


It was held by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals that this was not an agreement 
which was binding upon the corporation 
because its; terms were not embodied in 
the resolutions declaring the dividends. 
But we are ccnsidering here a consum- 
mated transaction. Whether the cor- 
poration could have been compelled to 
comply with the terms of the oral agree- 
ment entered into by the controlling 
stockholders, had an objection been made 
by a minority stockholder or a creditor, 
is not an issue here. The corporation did 
in fact declare the dividends and issue 
checks which were intended to be and 
in fact were converted into stock. 

The respondent contends that agree- 
ments made by stockholders or directors 
or trustees among themselves are not hind- 
ing upon them as a boar nd they can 
not, under such agreeménts, bind the 
corporation. But here there are no ob- 
jecting stockholders or others in interest 
who claim to be injuriously affected by 
the acts complained of. The terms of 
the resolution adopted at each meeting 
were solely for the purpose of having 
dividend checks issued when all parties 
knew that the dividends could not be 
paid in available cash. 


Effect of Resolution 

The effect of the resolution was merely 
to produce the checks, and the rest of 
the transaction was a matter of book- 
keeping through which the 


the Crellins with the returned checks and 
accomplished the object of issuing stock 
against its surplus represented “by ma- 


terials and supplies on hand, and build- | 


ings and equipment.” 

Jackson and the Crellins, after the 
stock was isst to them, held no greater 
proportion of e assets of the corpora- 
tion than they did before as to the Jan- 
uary dividend, because Whitacre and 
Bmith also turned back their dividend 
thecks for stock, so that all stockholders, 
after the January dividend, held the 
Same proportion as before. After the 
August dividend was declared, however, 
some few of the employes elected to take 
cash instead of shares of stock. As is 
shown in the Board's findings, that stock 
was not of the same-ciass as that owred 
by Jackson and the Crellins but was “Em- 
ployes Stock.” 


De:ision Reversed 
Upon all the facis in these cases, our 


conclusion is that the dividends declared, | 


s> far as the petitioners are concerned. 
were cash dividencs only in name and 
were intended as part of a plan by which 
the surplus earnings would remain in the 
corporation and the petitioners would 1e- 
ceive stock in equal amounts, and con- 
tinue to hold their equal interests. The 
issues raised in these cases have all been 
considered and decided adversely to the 
respondent's contentions by this court in 
the cases of Uniied States v. Mellon, 281 
Fed. 645, and United States v. Davison, 9 
2 1022; certiorari denied 271 U. 8. 
iV, 

Holding as we do that the purpose of 
the plan and the resolutions adopted by 
the directors of the corporation was not to 
have the corporation pay a cash dividend, 
and since in fact no cash dividends were 
received by Jackson and the Crellins, we 
conclude that the Board of Tax Appeals 
erred in its order and decision finding de- 
cao in the tax of the petitioners for 
. ‘. 

The decision is, therefore, reversed. 








Changes in Status 


Of State Banks 


Kentucky: C. S. Wilson, 
sioner, has announced: 
Wayland, closed. 

New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 

@ftendent of Banks, has announced: Peoples 
Bank of Potsdam, Potsdam, increase in cap- 
ital stock from $100.000 to $200,000 approved. 
Farmers & Mechanics Bank, Fort Plain, taken 
over by Banking Department. 


Banking Commis- 
Bank of Wayland, 


company | 
charged itself and credited Jackson and} 


report. 
(Signed) George W. Wickersham, chair- 


f™man; Henry W. Anderson, Newton D. 
Baker, Ada. L. Comstock, William IL.| 
Grubb, William S. Kenyon, Monte M.}| 


; Lemann, Frank J. Loesch, Kennth Mack- 
intosh, Paul J. McCormick, Roscoe Pound. 


'Separate Statement 


| Made by Mr. Lemann 


The statement of Monte M. Lemann fol- 
| lows in full text: 
| I have signed the foregoing report be- 
|cause I agree with its most improtant 
|statements, which are supported by the 
facts collected by the Commission's con- 
|sultants. The abuses of the third degree 
must find their restraint chiefly in the 
force of awakened public opinion, since 
no new laws could make them more illegal 
than they are. 
recommended for consideration by the 
;consultants will, however, tend to reduce 
;the incentive for unfairness in prosecu- 
tion and to afford affirmative protection 
;to accused persons against improper prac- 
tices, and they deserve attention on that 
ground. 

I have heretofore noted my opinion (in 
which the Commission itself has elsewhere 
| indicated its concurrence) that the escape 


of guilty persons and the prevalence of | 
|crime are to be chiefly attributed not to) 


|defects in criminal procedure and cer- 
tainly not to the limitations imposed by 
|constitutional guaranties but to defects in 
administration and personnel and in 
methods of treatment of criminal of- 
fenders. 

As to the Mooney-Billings case, I do 
not understand that much of the com- 
plaint hinges upon defects in. the former 
criminal procedure in California. My un- 
\dGerstanding is that the complaint goes 
far beyond this. But I concur in the view 
| that it was not feasible for the Commis- 
sion to give to this case the detailed in- 
| dependent consideration which would have 
| been necessary for a proper or authoriative 
conclusion. Such a consideration would 
|have involved the examination by the 
{Commission itself of the entire record 
upon the orfginal trials and apeals, as 
well as upon the applications for pardon, 
and perhaps opportunity for argument by 
those interested in the conclusion. 

The range of the inquiries into the 
causes and treatment of crime under- 
taken by the Commission has been s0 ex- 
tensive that I do not think the Commission 
could have reasonably undertaken to re- 
view adequately the controverted facts in 
this case or that any correspondingly use- 
ful purpose in the framing of its general 
conclusions would have been served by 
its attempting so to do. 


Definition Given 


Of ‘Third Degree’ 


The Commission's consultants in their 
report on the third degree explain, in 
discussing the scope of their investiga- 
tion, that “the ‘third degree’ is used in 
this report to mean the employment of 
methods which inflict suffering, physical 
or mental, upon a person in order to ob- 
tain information about a crime” rather 
than in the narrower sense of the employ- 
ment of violence or other méthods which 
cause physical suffering. 

The material in their report is taken 
from litreature on the subject, adjudicated 
cases, @ppeal briefs, statutes, newspapers 
j;and questionnaires, and reports of repre- 
sentatives on field work pursued in 15 
cities. 
of actual cases occurring during the last 
10 years. 

After discussing the applicable rules of 
law relating to confessions, 
and other information obtained by duress, 


the consultants discuss the existence of during the last 12 months by our field) prosecutors with prisoners; 


the third degree in the United States, 


arriving at the conclusion that its use is|no doubt as to the existence of third-de- | the visible injuries of prisoners. 
there may be occasional failures to keep, 


| widespread despite the fact that “sev- 
eral writers deny that the third degree 
exists, especially in the form of physical 
}suffering—apart from a few occasional 
instances.” 

Instances of the third degree recorded 
| between 1920 and 1930 in opinions of ap- 
| pellate courts are described in detail by 
the report. During this period, 67 cases 
loccurred in which appellate courts found 


The procedural changes | 


It is said to consist principally | 


admissions | 


| deprived of food or sleep, or his sleep is 
periodically interrupted to resume ques- 
tioning. 

“IV. Threats—Methods of intimidation 
| adjusted to the age or mentality of the 
| victim are frequently used alone or in 
combination with other practices. The 
threats are usually of bodily injury. They 
have gone to the extreme of procuring 
a confession at the point of a pistol or 
through fear of a mob. 





‘Illegal Detention 


| Said to Be Frequent 


“V. Illegal Detention.—Prolonged illegal 
| detention is a cOmmon practice. The law 
| eee prompt production of a prisoner 
before a magistrate. In a large majority 
|of the cities we have investigated this rule 
is constantly violated. 

“Through illegal detention, time is ob- 
tained for police investigation. Various 
devices are employed to extend this time, 
}such as taking the prisoner to an outlying 
station, sometimes to another city, some- 
|times even to a neighboring State, mis- 
!leading friends or counsel as to the place 
of detention and, in the meantime, shift- 
|ing the prsioner to another place. 
| large city the practice of shifting the pri- 
soner from station to station has been so 
highly developed as to have, in local 
speech, a name of its own. But the prac- 
tice is not confined to this city nor to the 
State in which it lies. 

“Though illegal detention is frequently 
& mere expedient to gain time for in- 
vestigation, it may also be effective in 
‘softening’ the prisoner and making him 
more ready to confess. Especially is this 
|So where, as in more than one city, many 
| prisoners are jammed into the same cell, 
with the result that the air is vile, the 
| Sanitary facilities inadequate, the sur- 
|roundings filthy and verminous, and sleep 
or rest next to impossible. Illegal deten- 
| tion is at times definitely used for pur- 
|poses of compulsion—prisoners are told 
|they will be detained until they confess. 
| “The practice of holding persons incom- 
| municado—unable to get in touch with 
| their families, friends or counsel—is fre- 
| quently encountered, so much so in certain 
places that there are cells called “incom- 
municado cells.” 





Brutality Is Charged 
In Making Arrests 


“VI. Brutality in making arrests—We 
have not included as third-degree prac- 
tices, cases of brutality at the time of mak- 
ing the arrest. A policeman who makes 
an arrest may have to use force, and 
|force, if necessary to overcome resistance, 
jis justified. But the use of force to ob- 
|tain evidence can not be justified under 
| existing institutions. 

“Despite the distinction, there is often a 
connection — sometimes an_ intentional 
connection—between brutality in arrests 
and the third degree. A man who i 
beaten when arrested is likely, out of fear 
of further violence, to be more amenable 
,to police questioning. 

“VII. Where the practice has been found 
|to exist—In considerably over half the 
| States, instances of the third degree prac- 
; tice have occurred in the last 10 years. 
During that time there have been proved 
|instances in each of the following cities: 

“Albany, Birmingham, Buffalo, Camden 
|(N. J.), Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
|Columbys (Ohio), Denver, Detroit, Kansas 
| City (Mo), Kenosha (Wis.), Los Angeles, 
|Miami (Fla.), Newark, New Orleans, New 
York, Oakland (Calif.), 
| Philadelphia, Richmond, St. Joseph (Mo.), 
st 


' 





| 


. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Waco|way to accomplish this is by keeping | 
records of the time of arrest and de-| 


(Tex.), Washington (D. C.), West Allis 
(Wis.), Wichita Falls (Tex.), 

“Fifteen representative cities were visited 
| investigators. In 10 of them there was 
|gree practices at that time. 
| “The practice is by no means confined 
jto cities. Over one-third of the cases 
judicially reported since 1920 arose in 
places of less than 10,000 inhabitants. 
Other data in our possession confirm the 
occurrence of this practice in rural com- 
munities. 

“Outside of the reports of a rather mild 
and sporadic use of the third degree in the 


;ures from the appellate courts are said | 


The com- | 


In one| 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 








Aug. 8. Made Public Aug. 10, 1931 
Receipts 
; Customs receipts ..........056+ $1,695,108.90 
| Internal-revenue receipts: 
BROOMS AE o5o ccc csevsancsss 351,817.56 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
MG Siscccceuacetevsesodes 2,445,663.93 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 891,276.46 
Total ordinary receipts .. ... $5,383 .866 85 
Public debt receipts .......... 50,000.00 


Balance previous day 210,614,942.21 


$215,898 ,808.06 








Total 


Expenditures 








| General expenditures .......... $15,300,314.54 
| Interest on public debt ...... 138,230.46 
Refunds of receipts ...... eoess 445,651.04 
Panama Canal ...........+ eee 9,424.79 
Ge OO cia i he ckesicassaceees 3,991,656.61 
OAR «oie SR Re sites chess «+» $19,885,277.44 

| Public debt expenditures ° 925,106.00 
| Balance today .............5... 195,088,424.62 





diicesteh atte $215,898 808.06 


| 
}enforcement of the narcotic laws, we find | 
little evidence of third-degree practice by 
Federal officials. (The field of prohibition 
enforcement, including issues of brutality! 
in connection therewith, lies outside the 
scope of this section.) 

“We are without inférmation that would 
enable us to state whether the practice, 
taking the country as a whole, is increas- 


ing or decreasing. In certain cities, notably 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati, there has 
|been a marked decrease in recent years. 
We know of no city in which there has| 
been a definite increase. 

“When all allowances are made, it re- 
mains beyond doubt that the practice is 


| 
| 
| 


|000 in borrowings from the Federal re- 


| $19,000,000 in the Chicago district. 


| poor and uninfluential, may report abuses 





Loans and Investn 


In Banks of 


Net Demand Deposits a 





STATE BANKING 


vents Decline | Arkansas State 
Reserve System Bank Deposits 


Are 92 Million 








nd Time Deposits Also 


Are Less, Weekly Report Shows 





The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
Statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on Aug. 5, made 
public Aug. 10, shows decreases for the 
week of $32,000,000 in total loans and in-! 
vestments; $59,000,000 in net demand de- 
posits, $45,000,000 in time deposits, $60,- 
000,000 in Government deposits, and $86,- 
000,000 in reserves with the Federal re- 
serve banks, and an increase of $3,000,- 


serve banks. 


Loans on securities declined $35,000,000 | 
at reporting banks in the New York dis- | 
trict and $32,000,000 at all reporting banks, | 
and increased $6,000,000 in the Chicago | 
district. ‘All other” loans increased $77,- | 
000,000 in the New York district, $9,000,000 
in the Philadelphia district and $52,000,- 
000 at all reporting banks, and declined 


Total holdings of United States Govern- 
ment securities declined $16,000,000, while 


to which a citizen, especially one who is 


| With the knowledge that he will be pro- 
tected against retaliation and that his 
complaint will be searchingly  investi- 
gated.” 

The consultants, in their report to the 
Commission on unfairness in prosecutions, | 
discuss the following “types of unfairness:” 


{ 
| 





shocking in its character and extent, viola- 
tive of American traditions and institu- 
tions, and not to be tolerated.” 


|Harsh Treatment 


Of Negroes Claimed 


The third degree, though used mainly 
against arrested persons suspected of hav- 
ing committed the crime under investiga- 
tion, has also been used, it is stated by 
the consultants, against witnesses as well. 
It also is stated to have been employed 
against women and girls. 
vestigators recéived reports from several 
communities that third degree practices 
were particularly harsh in the case of 
Negroes.” 

The assertion by several writers that 
the third degree is especially used against 
the poor and uninfluential is confirmed 
by official informants and judicial de- 
cisions, according to the report. “The like- 
lihood of abuse is less when the prisoner 
is in contact with an attorney. 
and uninfiuential are less apt to be repre- 
sented. But the destitute are not the 
only victims of the third degree. Cases 
have been brought to our attention of 
brutal treatment inflicted upon prosper- 
ous citizens.” 


“Whatever else may be true,” it 
stated, “the third degree is not inflicted 
upon habitual criminals only.” While the 
victims of the third degree are in a great 
many cases guilty, “many things make it 
|clear,” in the opinion of the consultants, 
“that a not inconsiderable proportion are 
innocent.” 


In discussing the arguments expressed 
in favor of certain methods employed, 
which in the opinion of the consultants 
{do not justify third-degree practices, the 
| following arguments are considered: That 
be third Cegree is necessary to get at the 
facts; that the third degree is used only 
|against the guilty; that obstacles in the 
| way of the police make it almost impos- 
' sible to obtain convictions except by third- 
degree methods; that police brutality is 
}an inevitable and therefore an excusable 
reaction to the brutality of criminals; that 
| restrictions on the third degree may im- 
pair the morale of the police; and that 
the existence of organized gangs in large 
cities renders traditional legal limitations 
| outworn. 


“It may be 


{ 


| 





| 
| 


{ 


said generally,” 


| country—demonstrates that success in the 
| prosecution of crime is possible in com- 
munities where the third segree is un- 
known, or all but unkn6éwn.” The ex- 
|perience of Chicago is said not to lead 
to the belief that the third-degree prac- 
| tice wipes out gang crime. 


Administration of Justice 
Said to Be Impaired 


Evils found to arise from the use of 
the third degree which are discussed in 
the report follows: The third degree in- 
| volves the danger of false confessions; the 
\third degree impairs police efficiency; the 


| third degree impairs the efficient adminis-| 


|tration of criminal justice in the courts; 
'and the third degree brutalizes the police, 
hardens the prisoner against society; and 
| lowers the esteem in which the adminis- 
tration of justice is held by the public. 
“For these evils many remedies have 
been profosed,” the report of the con- 


|sultants on the third degree concludes. | 


“Some of them call for new legislation. 


| But the law as it now stands is suffi- | 


cient. The difficulty is that it is either 
not enforced or is deliberately disobeyed— 
l/and by the very persons charged with 
jits enforcement, 

“The real remedy lies in the will of 
the community. If the community in- 
sists upon higher standards in_ police, 
prosecutors, and judges, the third degree 
will cease to be a systematic pratcice. 

“But before the community can express 


its Will it must know when, how, and} 


to what extent these abuses are perpe- 
trated. To this end certain things may 
prove of value: 


|ment of prisoners should be made a 


| matter of public record so that there may, 
|be a check upon the charges of the pris- | 
Oklahoma City, | 


oners on the one hand and upon the 
denials of the police on the other. One 


j tention; of the places to which prisoners 
of the time 
at which interrogations begin and end; of 
Although 


'records and occasional falsifications, a 
routine of this kind, once established, 
should furnjsh a foundation of depend- 
able information. 


| “The press can accomplish much by 
| dependable information. 

| “In every locality there should be some 
disinterested agency—bar association, pub- 
lic or voluntary defender, or civic body— 





ow 





Resources and Liabilities of the Catendd Rescues Me 


mber Banks 


Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on Aug. 5, 1931. 





(In millions of dollars) 


Total Boston N.Y. Phila. Sleve. Rich. Atla. Chicago St.L. Minn. Kan.C. Dallas 8.F 

Loans and investments—total .. 22.264 1,436 8,961 1,367 2,222 634 552 3.1 622 363 629 421 1,934 
Loans—total sesngeeneneeene 14,506 968 5,875 824 1,378 408 377 2.199 401 230 355 293 1,198 
GO OOCUYIGIOS oiiccsictcbceodas 6,512 371 3,005 425 643 158 112 1,071 163 60 100 89 315 
BE DER vs.csns 60st ecsdensnccdes 7.994 597 2.870 399 735 250 265 1,128 238 170 255 204 883 
Investments—total ......seeeeee. 7.758 468 3,086 543 844 226 175 924 221 133 274 128 736 
U. S. Govt. securities ........ 4.117 208 1,800 223 464 84 537 76 60 122 70 379 
Other securities 16600 ERRS 3.641 260 1,266 320 380 132 91 387 145 73 152 58 357 
Reserve with F. R. Bank ....... 1,758 93 838 ao 138 40. 38 264 42 25 54 32 105 
Cash in vault oe : 13 66 13 28 13 8 36 6 4 11 5 17 
Net demand deposits .. / 851 6,316 781 1,081 ,331 293 1,765 352 210 438 269 727 
Time deposits .... ane 099 513 1,656 408 1,021 263 236 1,243 238 147 202 141 1,031 

| Government deposits ..... : . 47 12 12 7 9 15 3 1 2 5 9 
| Due from banks . d 108 144 107 151 4 30 290 74 82 159 87 170 
De OOD ss cca sa'ee j 148 1,298 251 362 117) 102 459 110 85 211 ag 223 
, Borrowings from F. R. Bank .... 58 3 17 2 8 3 4 3 2 eee 3 14 





“Our field in-| 


The poor | 


is | 


the con-, 
/sultants comment, “that the experience | 
|of London—and of Boston in our own) 


“Facts as to the detention and treat-| 


are taken; of the interview of police and! 


Delayed trial, hasty trial, change of venue 
}and disqualification of judge, deprivation 
of counsel, deprivation of witnesses, mis- 
treatment of witnesses and inducement of 
false testimony, failure to furnish list of 
State’s witnesses, improper jury lists; in- 
}excusable use of inadmissible evidence, 
|condemnation of the defendant for his 
|criminal record, unfair and inflammatory | 
;}comment on evidence and events during 
the trial, attacks on the counsel, for the 
defense, attacks on witnesses for the de- 
fense, improper references to former pro- 
ceedings in the same prosecution, refer- 
ences to the defendant’s failure to testify, 
appeals for conviction on improper grounds, 
appeal to racial or national or religious 
prejudice, unfairness of the trial judge 
during trial, trials conducted wholly or 
|Partly in the absence of the defendant, 
{mishandling of the jury, and payment of 
judges, prosecutors, and court officials on} 
the basis of convictions. 


_ All of the types of unfairness discussed 
| were found in reported cases during the 
| five years from 1926 to 1930, according to 
the report. Many instances are due to 
carelessness, inadequate legal training, or 
the exicitement of a criminal trial, it is 
stated, but “on the other hand, a consider- 
|able proportion of the cases showed con- 
duct on the part of the district attorney or 
|the trial judge which is the result either 
of deliberate disregard of the prisoner's 
|rights or else of an inexcusable ignorance 
of elementary principles of criminal jus- 
tice.” 


The following remedies, among others, 
;are recommended for “serious considera- 
jtion” by the consultants: 


The establishment of a statutory mini- 
mum time for the preparation of the de- 
|fense; the adoption by the States of the 
| Federal ‘statutory rule by which a judge 
is automatically disqualified from sitting 
| when the acqused files an affidavit alleg- 
|ing facts sufficient to constitute a real 
| possibility of bias; the requirement that 
|the State shall seasonably furnish a list 
|of witnesses to the accused; the inclusion 
of qualified persons on jury list regard- 
|less of their color; the allowance of com- 
|ment upon the failure of the accused to 
| testify; the abolition of payment of judges, | 
| prosecutors, and court officials from fines 
and costs; giving to the trial judge power 
to comment on the weight of the evidence; 
giving of power to appellate courts to re- 
duce sentences without a new trial; and 
the grant of power to appellate courts to 
|grant new trials if required by justice, 
whether any exception has been taken or | 
not in the court below. 

“Specific changes in the machinery of 








| suggested, will help lessen unfairness by 
definite limits which must not be over- 
stepped and providing the accused with a 
more efficient legal remedy if there is 
| transgression,” the consultants state in 


Changes a Status af 
Are Announced 


Changes in the status of national banks | 
for the week ended Aug. 8 were announced | 
Aug. 10 by the Comptroller of the Cur- | 
rency as follows: 

Charter issued: ‘ 

First National Bank in Highland Falls, N 
Y. Capital: $150,000. President: F, R. Fitchett. 
Cashier: G. S. Nichols. 

Change of title: 

The First National Bank of Kramer, N. Dak., 
to: “First National Bank in Bottineau,"’ Bot- 
tineau, N. Dak. 

Voluntary liquidations: | 
The First National Bank of Wheaton, Minn 
Capital: $25,000. Effective July 31, 1931. Liq- 
uidating agent: Gordon Kristensen, Wheaton, 
Minn. Succeeded by: First National Bank in 

Wheaton, Minn. 

The Sturgis National Bank, Sturgis, Mich.. 
Capital: $100,000. Effective July 1, 1931. Liq- 
|uldating agent: Citizens Trust & Savings 
Bank, Sturgis, Mich. Absorbed by: Citizens 
Trust & Savings Bank, Sturgis, Mich. 

The First National Bank of Watertown, 
Ohio. Capital: $25,000. Effective Aug. 1, 1931. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Aug. 10 
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| 
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New York, Aug. 10.—The Federal Reserve | 
Bank of New York today certified to the | 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) ......-..++. 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 


14.0410 | 





France (franc) 
Getmany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
rae (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) . 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
weden (krona) 
witzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (péso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) ‘ 
Uruguay (peso) ... 
Colombia (peso) ........ 
Bar sllvér .....c00 












holdings of other securities declined $30,- 
000,000 in the New York district, $6,000,000 
in the Chicago district and $36,000,000 at 
all reporting banks. 


banks from Federal reserve banks agere- 
gated $58,000,000 on Aug. 5, the principal 
; changes for the week being an increase of 
$7,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York and a reduction of $8,000,000 at 
San Francisco. 


criminal prosecutions, such as have been | ¢; 


| Ohio. 


Gain of More Than Four’ 


Million Recorded Since 
March, Report of Bank- 


Bor * ager 
rowings of weekly reporting, member ing Commissioner Shows 


Littie Rock, Ark., Aug. 10. 


Total deposits in 265 Arkansas State 
banks and trust companies reached $92,- 
097,753, at the close of business June 30,- 
compared with $87,317,589, on March 25 
of this year, for a gain of $4,780,164. ac- 
cording to a combined statement based 
on financial reports from each of the in- 
stitutions compiled by the State Bank- 
ing Department and just announced by 
Commissioner Walter E. Taylor. 

The number of bani and trust cam- 
|panies doing business in this State under 
| supervision of the State Banking Depart- 
}ment was the same on both -dates, there 
| being 215 State banks, 49 trust companies 
are : . = and one private bank 
concluding their report on unfairness in! Resources of all the institutions climbed 
prosecutions. “But changes in machinery | from $110,806.945 cn March 25 to $114,721,- 
are not sufficient to prevent unfairness. | 225 on June 30, Commissioner Taylor said. 
Much more depends upon the men that| While total deposits were showing grati- 
operate the machinery. And whatever! fying gains between the dates of the two 
limits are imposed by statute, prosecuting} bank calls, and during a season usually 


A summary of the principal assets and 
liabilities of weekly reporting member 
banks, together with changes during the 
week and the year ending Aug. 5, 1931, 
follows: 


Principal resources and liabilities of 
weekly reporting member banks in 
each Federal reserve district on Aug. 
5, as made public by the Federal Re- 
serve Board Aug 10 (in -millions of 
dollars), are shown in tabulated form 
at the bottom of this page. 


|Officials and trial judges must necessar-{ characterized as “dull,” the Arkansas State 


ily be left with great powers and wide | banks showed a cash reserve of 28 per cent 
discretion. The most important safeguards of total deposits on June 30, the same 
of a fair trial are that these officials figure as on March 25. The banking law. 
want it to be fair and are active in mak- | requires that a cash reserve of 15 per 
ing it so. |cent be maintained. 

Along with substantial deposit gains and 
© stationary cash reserve, the 265 banks 
in their financial reports to the Eanking 
Department show heavy increases Mr. 
Taylor said in United States securities, this 
figure mounting to $3,360,603 on June 30, 
compared with $2,235,757.68 in March. 


Inheritance and Income Tax ‘Other bonds and securities increased ap- 


5 a te proximately $600,000. 

Collections Show Shortage —_ The combined statement as a whole re- 
| flects a healthy condition of banks in this 
State according to Assistant Commissioner 

State Treasurer Larry Brunk announced | R. G, Dickinson and a satisfactory stabili-. 
Aug. 5 that collections of State revenue |2ation following adverse conditions late 
in Missouri for the first seven months of |im 1930 and early in 1931. when more 
1931 are more than $2,000,000 under the|than 100 banks in Arkansas suspended 


corresponding period during 1930. | business. 


The shortage, the Treasurer pointed | 
out, is in the inheritance and the income 
tax collections. The income tax receipts | 
are $1,193,000 below those of 1930 while) 
the inheritance tax collections are $807,000 
short. 

Treasurer Brunk stated, however, that ,,., ° * 
the inheritance tax decrease this year| Textile Industry Alone Gains 
was normal because receipts for 1930 were | ‘ . . 
swelled by taxes on several large estates Over Preceding Year 
that had been held up for years in the} 
courts. ‘The inheritance taxes prevented 
a large deficit in the State revenue last roll index was 18 per cent lower. 


— No reduction was effected in the record 
The Treasurer asserted that the income | worlq stocks of crude rubber and prew 


tax decrease was serious, showing a liminary figures indicate another slight 
natural decrease in taxes due to smaller! gain for the end of June. Imports of 
a a an ioe te —— = | crude rubber in June were one-third larger 
, , ~ | the in May and were the largest for 
lections for this year totalled $3,092,636 | any month since January, 1930. . 
and the inheritance taxes aggregated $1,- 
760,000. | 
The balance in the State treasury at! 
the close of business on July 31 was $22,- 
170,795, only $2,167,332 of which was in 
the revenue fund, the remaining $20,000,000 
being scattered in various special funds. 


Missouri Revenue 
Decreases in 1931 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Aug. 10. 


Mid-year Business 
Declines Further 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
cent lower than last year while the pay 





Textile Industry 


Textile production during June, accord- 
ing to the seasonally adjusted index of 
the Federal Reserve Board, was only 
slightly less than in May and was larger 
|than in any other month during the past 
' year. 

Mill consumption of raw cotton was 
seasonally lower in June as compared with 
May, but 12 per cent above that of the 
same month last year. Stocks of raw cot- 
ton in mills and warehouses at the end 
of June showed a seasonal decline from 
the preceding month, but were consider- 
ably above the volumes on hand at the 
corresponding period, in either of the two 
preceding years. 


Status of State Banks 
In the Reserve System 


Changes in the status of State banks for | 
the week ended Aug. 7 have just been | 
announced by the Ferieral Reserve Board 
as follows: 


Admittted to membership: American Express 
Bank & Trust Co., New York, N. Y., $10,000,000 


Closed: Cotton-mill activity during June was 
American Union Bank, New York. N. y¥.,| &8bove the level of a year ago, while show- 
$1,000,000. ing a seasonal decline from the preceding 


month. The same tendencies were ex- 
hibited by the total output of 23 groups 
of textile products. The average weekly 
production of cotton piece goods during 
June amounted to 52,000,000 yards as com- 
pared with an average of 56,000,000 yards 
in the preceding month. Shipments dur- 
ing June were in excess of current pro-" 
duction, and were also greater than in the 
preceding month, which was just the op- 
posite of what occurred in 1930. Stocks 
of textiles on hand at the end of June. 
‘showed a decline from the preceding 
month and reached a point which was 38 
per cent less than a year ago. Un- 
filled orders at the end of June, 
were 51 per cent larger than at the same 
|time last year and showed a 33 per cent 
increase over the preceding month. 

Wool receipts at Boston during June 
showed a seasonal increase over the pre- 
ceding month, and were only slightly less 
|than in the same month last year. The’ 


International-Madison Bank & Trust 
New York, N. Y., $1,750,000 


Times Square Trust Co,, New York, N Y., | 
000,000 


Co., 


Minerva Savings & Bank Co., Minerva, Ohio, 
$125,000. 


Absorption of national bank: Labor National | 
Bank, Jersey City, N. J., $400,000, absorbed by 
New Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 
$2,000,000. 


lenis Boul. 
by Com ptroller Pole 


Liquidating committee: William Biedel, A. F 
Wendell, Watertown, Ohio, and Frank Ford, 
Beverly, Ohio. 

The Guernsey National Bank of Cambridge, 
Capital: $50,000. Effective July 29, 1931. 


Liquidating agents: C. F. Atkinson and W 


‘ Hood, Cambridge. Ohio Absorbed by:! Ri call a ee 

The Central National Bank of Cambridge, price of the territory type of fine, staple, 

Ohio. |scoured wool at Boston showed the usual 
The Harriman National Bank, Harriman, | slight seasonal decrease from May to June, 

Tenn. eae a. oe. ote eas eet? |and averaged 18 per cent less than in the~ 

man, Tenn. Absorbed by First Nationa! | Same month last year. Manufacture of 


Bank in Harriman, Tenn woolens continued during June at the 


The First National Bank of Middlebourne, | relatively high level attained during May, 


W. Va. Capital: $30,000. Effective July 15, | while employment in worsteds was slight} 

joes. Ldaieeetas Sombetie: FT gill: | Above the aa of a sear ago a 
arleston, + Veo . Baker and 8. st eee . : ‘ ’ 

Pyle, Siadiebourne. W. Va. Succeeded by: Silk deliveries declined seasonally from 


May, but the volume for June was 43 per 
cent greater than in June, 1930. 

Rayon prices continued firm throughout 
June and were 35 per cent less than in 
the same month last year. 


(The concluding sections of @he re- 
port covering food industries, forest 


United Bank of Middlebourne, Middlebourne, 
Va 


The First National Bank of Cowgill, Mo. 
Capital: $35,000. Effective June 15, 1931. Liq- 
uldating committee: W. A. Smith, 8, L. 
Schuster and 8. F. Thomson, Cowgill, Mo. 
Succeeded by: The First National Bank in 
Cowgill, Mo. 

The Commercial National Bank of Phoenix, 


Ariz. Capital: $100,000. Effective July 30, roducts and other industries will be 
1931. Liquidating agent: L. G. Galland, pre - 
Phoenix, driz. Succeeded by: Arizona Bank,| printed in full. tert in the issue of 


Aug. 12.) 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
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STABILITY 


For more than eighteen months the stability 
and earning power of the various industries of 
our cquntry have been under severe test. 


None has withstood the shock of the depres- 
sion with more firmness than the electric power 
and light business. 


The cost to each domestic customer is so small 
and the service is so essential that such con- 
sumption has actually increased during this 


time, which has in large measure offset the 
diminished demand for industrial power. 


The electric power and light industry has so 
well withstood adverse conditions that it may 
be expected to help lead business in the up- 
ward march to better times. 


AMERICAN 
WATER WORKS AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
50 Broad Street 


New York 
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INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Effect of Installment Buying 


on Nation’s Economic Life - 





Dangers of Unwise Purchasing Referred to 
by Governor of Utah in Discussing Impor- 
tance of Practicing Principles of Thrift 





By GEORGE H. DERN 


Governor, State of Utah 


HAT is a time of depression? I should 
say it is a time when business is dull 
and inactive. 

One thing leads to another, and such a 
depression in business always brings on a 
depression or lowering of prices and wages. 

When the price of one’s product or labor 
falls and destroys one’s prosperity a third 
kind of depression is produced, namely, men- 
tal depression. The victim of this sort of 
depression suffers a sinking of the spirits, 
and goes into a state of worry and dejection, 
which means loss of courage and confidence. 

When the whole population gets an attack 
of mental. depression then the country ac- 
quires a melancholy condition. A dejected, 
dispirited country has no confidence and no 
enterprise. It has the “blues” and can see 
no light ahead. 

+ + 

We have all these forms of depression to- 
day—depression of business, depression of 
prices, depression of the individual and de- 
pression of the country. Business is dull, 
prices are down, individuals are hard up and 
sick at heart, and the whole country is in 
the dumps, wondering whether times are 
ever going to get good again. 

What is thrift? Thrift is frugality and 
economical management. It means careful 
spending, saving part of one’s income, and 
keeping out of debt. The thrifty person 
never is broke, but always has money. 

The proposition, then, is that when times 
are hard we should all be careful in spend- 
ing our money, if we have any to spend. Of 
course, we don’t need to caution the 5,000,000 
to 17,000,000 unemployed against extrave- 
gance. 

From time immemorial until a few years 
ago it was axiomatic that the thrifty man, 
the man who saved his money and laid 
something by for a rainy day, was the man 
who got ahead ir the world. First he had to 
save something, and then if he had the skill 
to invest his savings shrewdly, he might get 
rich. The wise man therefore saved his 
money. I think it was Poor Richard who 
said: “A fool and his money are soon parted.” 
In other words, it was considered the height 
of folly for a man to spend his money as 
fast as he got it. 

During the past few years a new philoso- 
phy has been preached, particularly in the 
United States. This philosophy tells us to 
spend our money as fast as we get it, because 
as we buy things we créate employment for 
labor and stimulate business and thereby 
produce prosperity. In other words, business 
is made good, not by saving, but by spending. 

+ + 

This new system has been in effect for 
several years, and apparently it justified it- 
self for a while, for the country as a whole 
appeared to be highly prosperous, although 
agriculture did not share in the prosperity. 
But, in spite of the new gospel of spending, 
the country did not stay prosperous. Panics 
and depressions did not become relics of the 
past, for today we are in the depths of one 
of the worst depressions in the history of the 
United States. And the interesting fact is 
that those who accepted the new gospel and 
spent their money are the worst sufferers, 
while those who were old fashioned enough 
to be thrifty and saving are still getting 
along without asking for relief. 

Spending was stimulated by several de- 








Providing Books 
for Kentucky’s 
Rural Areas 


y 
Lena B. Nofcier 


Secretary and Director of 

Library Extension, Library 

Commission, Common- 
wealth of Kentucky 


ROUPS of books for informational and 
eG recreational reading have been sent into 

the mountains and rural schools of Ken- 
tucky for many years. - 

About 1901, a missionary from the moun- 
tains, realizing the need for books, appealed 
to the Kentucky Federation of Women’s 
Clubs for aid. Some children had never seen 
a picture, few people had seen or read a 
newspaper. A prominent Louisville woman, 

member of the Kentucky Federation of 

omen’s Clubs, began collecting books. 
Wooden boxes provided with shelves were 
built to transport the books and were also 
used as book cases. As an experiment, six 
cases were sent to six different places. 

The libraries met with an enthusiastic re- 
ception. In a comparatively short time 
urgent calls came from many parts of the 
mountains for traveling libraries. The libra- 
ries were located at county seats, small 
mountain towns, schools, churches, post of- 
fices, lumber and mining camps, isolated 
homes, and out-of-the-way places. 

The demands grew to such an extent that 
the Kentucky Federation of Women’s Clubs 
realized they could not support and maintain 
the libraries. They flooded the State with 
literature concerning the work and asked 
the establishment of a State Library Depart- 
ment to carry on the activities. This re- 
sulted in the cstablishment of the Kentucky 
Library Commission in 1910. At that time 
there were 100 library stations in 32 moun- 
tain counties. These cases and 5,000 bodks 
were given to the Kentucky Library Com- 
mission. In 1930 there were 539 traveling 
libraries loaned to schools, clubs, 4-H clubs, 
Boy Scout camps, families living in isolated 
sections, extension and home demonstration 
centers, conferences and community centers. 
The circulation in this Department alone 
numbered 404,250 the last fiscal year. 

Since 1910, 1,344 traveling library stations 
have been established throughout the State. 
A large percentage of these stations borrow 
one traveling library each year and some 
borrow several a year. The growth of this 
Department has been remarkable during the 
last biennium. One thousand and thirty- 
eight traveling libraries were loaned with a 
circulation .of 726,050. 
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vices. There was extravagant and alluring 
advertising which made the people want 
things and induced them to buy. There was 
high-pressure salesmanship which persuaded 
people to buy things they could not afford 
and to live beyond their means. And there 
was installment buying, by means of which 
the people were inveigled into spending not 
only their present earnings but their future 
earnings as well. By all these devices the 
fool and his money were parted. 
* * 

I do not mean to condemn these devices 
entirely. Honest advertising and good sales- 
manship are necessary to the success of any 
business. Installment buying enables many 
persons to enjoy articles which they could 
never buy for cash. It is like life insurance 
in that it is a scheme fer compulsory saving. 

Thrift is an art which many persons never 
master. No matter how good their inten- 
tions may be, they spend their money as 
they go along. Such is human nature as we 
find it. But when a man takes out a life 
insurance policy, which requires him to make 
regular premium payments, he sets himself 
a task to save the money needed for the an- 
nual premium. If he fails to pay his pre- 
mium he loses what he has already put in, 
and to avoid such a loss he will scrimp to 
raise the money. 

Similarly, if he buys an article on the in- 
stallment plan he sets himself the task of 
saving for a definite purpose a sum of money 
which he might otherwise fritter away. It is 
at least partly due to installment buying 
that we have been able to boast that our 
120,000,000 people have 27,00,000 automobiles, 
60,000,000 electrical devices lightening the 
labor in our homes, and 13,000,000 radios. 

But installment buying can be overdone. 
Doubtless one of the reasons why it is taking 
so long to get out of the present depression 
is that so many people when they get hold 
of some money use it to pay their install- 
ments on past purchases instead of making 
new purchases and thereby stimulating busi- 
ness. When all the old automobiles, radios, 
electric washers and vacuum sweepers are 
paid for there will be more money available 
to buy new ones, which will put men to 
work in the factories, and start the wheels of 
industry humming. 

Thrift in times of depression does not sim- 
ply mean careful spending. In its broader 
sense it means economical and efficient man- 
agement of one’s affairs. 

Take dairying for example. A creamery 
man told me the other day that the cream 
produced in the Uintah Basin in Utah is so 
poor that it is impossible to make better 
than B grade butter out of it. B grade but- 
ter fetches a much lower price than A grade, 
consequently farmers are getting a lower 
price for their butter fat than they might 
get if they produced better cream. I con- 
ceive it to be a sort of thrift to take proper 
care of the cream so it will be worth more 
money. To let cream spoil through careless 
handling is to waste money, and the thrifty 
person never wastes. 

+ + 

The same rule applies to everything else 
one produces. Quality counts, and the buyer 
will cheerfully pay a high price for good 
quality, while he grumbles at paying a low 
price for poor quality. When I go to a fruit 
stand if I see choice, clean, delicious ripe 
fruit on display I buy it without asking the 
price, but if the fruit is small, dirty, wormy, 
green or rotten I turn away in disgust, for I 
would not take it as a gift. The thrifty 
farmer therefore constantly strives for qual- 
ity in everything he produces. 

Another sort of thrift that helps the 
farmer get by in a time of depression is to 
get back to the old system of raising more of 
his own food instead of buying so much af 
the stores. It is sheer extravagance for the 
farmer to buy condensed milk, baker’s bread, 
canned fruit, packer’s ham and bacon, or a 
great many other articles. The farmer who 
raises his own vegetables, fruit, poultry, eggs, 
milk, butter, honey, pork, beef, mutton, and 
flour can live without spending much money 
for food. 

Perhaps I shall not be unduly stretching 
the word thrift if I apply it to methods of 
increasing the price of products. For ex- 
ample, some chain stores have a system of 
offering what they call a leader, which they 
sell at a loss for the purpose of leading cus- 
tomers into the store. One of the most com- 
mon leaders is butter, which is often sold at 
several cents per pound below cost. Whether 
or not the customer is “soaked” on his other 
purchases so as to make up the loss on the 
butter I don't know, but I do know the prac- 
tice is unethical, and it is injurious to the 
dairyman, for slashing the price of butter 
means slashing the price of butter fat. The 
cream producer who patronizes a store which 
indulges in this unfair practice is kissing the 
hand that smites him. I conceive it to be a 
sort of thrift for him to boycott a store 
which beats down the price of his product 
by such reprehensible means. 

This is only an example to illustrate the 
idea that the farmer should try to have 
something to say about his market instead 
of always taking what is offered him. It is 

true that the price of most agricultural 
products is subject to a national market, if 
not a world market, over which the indi- 
vidual farmer has no control. Indeed, the 
only agency that has any control over it is 
the old reliable law of supply and demand. 
+ + 

We have only to look at the dismal failure 
of the activities of the Federal Farm Board 
to realize what a stupendous job it is to try 
to control prices. Nevertheless, it is the 
wrong spirit to say, “There is nothing that 
I can do about it, so what’s the use trying?” 
Very often there are local abuses that de- 
press prices, and the alert, thrifty farmer 
will keep his eyes open to seé that he gets 
all that is coming to him. 7 

If thrift is a good thing in a time of de- 
pression it is also a good thing when there 
is no depression. Thrift is needed all the 
time. It means comfort, security, prosperity 
and peace of mind for the individual, and 
since the Nation is only a collection of indi- 
viduals thrift means comfoxt, security and 
prosperity for the Nation. 


modity industries. 


O ONE food group contributes so 

largely to the diet or reaches the 

table in a greater variety of forms 
than cereals and flour, according to spe- 
cialists of tre Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The enviable position which 
grains have attained is by no means one 
of chance but rather because of ‘their 
high food value; good keeping qualities, 
and last, but by no means least, low 
price as compared with other foods. 


> + 

Most races and countries are partial 
to some one grain, being influenced to a 
great extent by the ones which grow 
best in their own country. India and 
the Orient prefer rice while the Scandi- 
navian and northern countries of Europe 
use much rye. Buckwheat is native to 
central Asia but the Dutch and Rus- 
sians bake with it quite extensively. 
Barley is considered the most hardy of 
the cereal grains and though its greatest 
use is for malt, the Scotch dietary would 
be lost without it. Oats is considered 
the most nutritious of all cereals and is 
consumed mostly in the form of oat- 
meal. The North American Indian 
grew maize or corn, which is still one 
of the most popular grains in this hemi- 
sphere, sharing with wheat a well de- 
served popularity. 

Although the supply of cereal grains 
of primitive man was not sufficient to be 
a regular article of diet, very early 
traces of their usage have been discov- 
ered. Wheat, which is: the most impor- 
tant of cereal grains and is preeminent 
the world over for bread making because 
of its gluten constituents, was not known 
in the Western Hemisphere until the 
sixteenth century. Oddly enough a Ne- 
gro slave of Cortez is credited with 
bringing it to Mexico along with rice 
from Spain. 

In the Old World#wheat has an an- 
cient heritage, having been cultivated 
by aboriginal Swiss Lake dwellers, the 
early Egyptians and throughout the Ro- 
man Empire. Grain in fairly good con- 
dition was recently found in the tombs 
of the Pharaohs, and one of the most 
interesting relics to be seen today in 
Pompeii is a typical Roman mill that 
used slave labor to grind the meal. 

Milling practices brought a new era 
to the use of the cereal grains. Saddle 
stones, the first true grinding imple- 
ments, have been found among the re- 
mains of primitive peoples the world 
over and in fact they are still used in 
remote parts of Mexico. As iniprove- 
ments were made in milling, the uses of 
grain increased proportionately and in 
the change from rural to urban life we 
achieved our present-day quantity con- 
sumption. 

+ + 

A list of the various forms in which 
cereals reach the table helps us to real- 
ize the versatality of this food groyp. 
Considering the breakfast cereal alone 
we have the whole grain cereals like 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





INCREASED CONSUMPTION 
OF CEREALS AND FLOUR 





Bureau of Home Economics Seeks to Determine Place 
They Should Occupy in Diet of Average Person 





: In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
The present series deals with cereals and flour. 


By IDA PHELPS ROGERS 


Information Division, Bureau of Home Economics, Department of Agriculture 


wheat and rye that have .had no re- 
course to the miller; the ground cereals 
like hominy grits and farina; those 
which have been rolled, like oatmeal; 
the meals which are made into porridge, 
like cornmeal; and finally, the manu- 
factured breakfast cereals in their many 
forms of flakes, puffs, and biscuits. The 
latter are a comparatively recent inno- 
vation. » In spite of this amazing list of 
cereals, which are used for a breakfast 
dish, most countries consume the bulk of 
their cereals in the form of bread, which 
has long been known as the staff of life. 

One of the important functions of the 
Bureau of Home Economics is to point 
out the place of cereal in the diet in 
proportion to the other foods that are 
available. The quantity of flour and ce- 
reals usually consumed by any one. per- 
son or group of persons varies consider- 
ably with taste and economic status. 
Since this food group is a cheap source 
of energy and protein it always plays an 
important pa:t in low cost diets. 

The more highly the cereal is milled, 
the more necessary it is to supply min- 
erals and vitamins from other sources. 
When cost. need not be considered these 
may be supplied by vegetables and fruits, 
eggs, lean meat, and milk. But when 
every penny must count, using whole 
wheat bread or flow’ or one of the dark, 
less highly refined wheat cereals about 
once a day increases the iron content of 
the diet at a little cost. Refined grain 
products while still valuable sources of 
energy and protein are poor in minerals 
and vitamins. Their proteins are not 
wholly adequate, but can be advantage- 
ously supplemented, as with milk. 

‘ + + 

TT facts were brought out in the 

recent work of the Bureau of Home 
Economics in the development of a food 
guide applicable to persons who were 
forced to reduce their food budget in 
consequence of the country-wide depres- 
sion. These ‘data are contained in two 
publications, one in popular form called 
“The Family's Food at Low Cost,” and 
the other, “Adequate Diets for Families 
With Limited Incomes,” a much more 
technical one meant for nutrition work- 
ers. Both publications contain mini- 
mum weekly market orders for families 
of different sizes as well as for individ- 
uals. The latter publication takes up 
the problem of supplementing the ex- 
tremely inadequate dietaries of families 
who usually contract pellagra, while 
“The Family's Food at Low Cost” only 
lists the quantity Of necessary foods 
that will inaintain normal nutrition. 

In low-cost family dietaries the ce- 
reals usually occupy about one-third of 
the total calories. In dietaries of mod- 
erate cost this proportion is reduced to 
about one-fourth. Except in the South, 
so few persons make their own bread 
that the Bureau speaks of it only in 
terms of pounds of the ready-made ar- 
ticle in this study of low-cost diets and 
quotes only a small amount of flour to 
be used as a thickening agent. 


; In the next of this series of articles on “Cereals and Flour,” to appear in the 
issue of Aug. 12, Mrs. Rogers will continue her discussion of the tests and experi- 
ments on cereals and flour which are undertaken by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
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Equipping Home Medicine Cabinets 


Importance of Preparing for Emergencies 
By DR. A. A. WHITTEMORE 


State Health Officer, State of North Dakota 


VERY home should have in its equipment 

a first aid cabinet or a home medicine 

chest. This cabinet should be in readi- 
ness for emergencies at all times. 


The home medicine chest brings to mind a 
cupboard in a bathroom or a top shelf in 
the pantry or a.corner in the kitchen cabinet 
filled with the remnants of all the medicines’ 
prescribed for the family in the past 10 years. 
The original purpose of many of these has 
been forgotten but they are hoarded just 
the same, along with a few used razor blades, 
collapsed tooth paste tubes and a host of 
other articles which never were meant to 
clutter up a modern first aid cabinet. 


What should this practical first aid cabi- 
net contain? The essentials are few. A 
clinical thermometer for taking tempera- 
tures saves many anxious hours when one 
wishes to know whether there is fever or 
not. The use of a thermometer will often 
inform one of fever which was unsuspected 
and thus treatment may be begun earlier. 


First aid dressings should include sterilized 
gauze for wound dressings, gauze bandages 
to hold the dressings in place, a roll of 
adhesive tape and some sterile absorbent 
cotton. These may be obtained ready for use 
at the drug store. Tincture of iodine, 342 per 
cent, should be on hand for application to 
wounds and scratches. Mercurochrome may 
be used if preferred. Alcohol for rubbing is 
useful for applying externally to relieve the 
pain of sprains, strains and bruises, and to re- 
fresh the skin during an illness. 


Aromatic spirits of ammonia will prove 
helpful in cases of fainting, if one half tea- 
spoonful is given in some water. 


Boracic acid crystals should be on hand. 
A solution of boracic acid, two teaspoonfuls 
of crystals in a pint of hot water may be used 


aS an eye wash or when boracic solution is 
needed. 


A tube of carbolated vaseline is necessary 
for external use in the treatment of burns. 
A package of baking soda may be of help 
in the first aid treatment of burns if a paste 
is made of the baking soda and water and 
the burn covered liberally with the paste. 

Oil of cloves will help a toothache when 
applied to the aching tooth and may relieve 
some hours of suffering before the dentist 
can be reached. 


Syrup of ipecac when given one teaspoon- 
ful followed by a drink of warm water will 
cause vomiting in a case of croup or when 
poison has been swallowed: 

_ A can of mustard wiil be of use in mak- 
ing mustard poultices or baths and is a 
fairly efficient means, when given in water, of 
causing vomiting when poison has been taken. 

A bottle of milk of magnesia is a mild 
cathartic where there are children in the 
family. The old days of castor oil and calomel 
as home remedies have passed. Never give 
a cathartic when there is pain in the abdo- 
men unless the physician orders it. 

It is a good idea to have a first aid pamph- 
let in the home medicine cabinet. These 
may be secured free in North Dakota by 
writing to either the Division of Child Hy- 
giene, State Department of Health, or by 
writing directly to the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York. 

One should call the doctor immediately in 
case of unconsciousness, convulsions, severe 
pain in the head or abdomen especially after 
an injury, severe sore throat (it may be 
diphtheria), a rash with fever ‘(it may be 
a contagious disease), or for any serious ac- 
cident. 

The home medicine cabinet should be well 
equipped. It will pay good returns as one 


never knows when he may need it. 
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RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 


President of the United States 1877-1681: : 
“Matters of information are included in all govern- 
ment reports of great interest to all who seek to.im- 
prove their own methods of education.” 
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How Municipalities Can Help 


Solve Traffic Problems + + + 





Regulatory Powers Granted te Local Gov- 


ernments by Connecticut Statutes Are Out- 


lined by Assistant Attorney General 





By H. ROGERS JONES 


Assistant Attorney General, State of Connecticut 


66/FIHE hearth is the only thing dearer to 

the New Englander than his town- 

ship.” This is a bit of philosophy and 
wisdom that appears to have “rung true” for 
practically 300 years in Connecticut. From 
the Hartford, Windsor and Wethersfield of 
1633-1634 Connecticut now comprises 169 
towns, and, in each of these towns is found 
the truly independent, democratic form of 
town government. One hundred and twenty- 
three of these towns hold annual town meet- 
ings or elections on the first Monday in 
October; one town holds its annual meeting 
in September, one in April, one in May and 
43 hold biennial meetings at varying dates. 


+ + 


The motor vehicle, may, perhaps, well be 
said to present a problem that generally 
should be dealt with and solved by central 
authority. We find, however, that when this 
problem is upon the highways an element 
possessing a decided local complex is in the 
picture and the only reasonable answer or 
solution can be formed in closer harmony, a 
more willing mutual understanding and co- 
operation between the officials of the 169 
towns repectively and the State Motor Ve- 
hicle Department. 


The selectmen of the various towns in 
Connecticut hold seriously important posi- 
tions in public office and their individual 
and collective reaction to these positions in 
many instances tends direciiy to the success- 
ful application or enforcement of many laws. 


There are many ways in which State 
departments can and should receive from the 
selectmen throughout the State earnest and 
intelligent cooperation in law administration 
and law enforcement. This is particularly so 
with the Connecticut Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment, and this naturally grows out of the 
ever increasing numbers of motor vehicles 
on the public highways with the accompany- 
ing diversity of conditions, many of which are 
purely local in nature. 


The State through its Motor Vehicle De- 
partment intends, in the first instance, .o 
allow only competent operators of motor 
vehicles to receive the State license. It also 
intends that each motor vehicle shall be 
properly and safely equipped before a regis- 
tration is granted. Examinations, inquiries, 
investigations and tests of searching and 
competent nature are invoked, but after the 
operator is licensed, or the car registered, 
immediately the element of a new, personal, 
human nature comes in cgntact with the 
public and has to be considered in connec- 
tion with the hundreds of thousands of 
others, and no two exactly alike. All these 
play a part in the matter of highway traffic, 
and, in meeting the issue, the Department 
seeks the interest and support of the various 
towns throughout the State that can be ac- 
corded through the selectmen. This ap- 
proach is being made by reference to some of 
the laws on our Statute books, with the pri- 
mary purpose of awakening interest and 
sustaining it in mutual administration. 
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In the general motor vehicle law (section 
1548 General Statutes) the term “local au- 
thorities” includes selectmen among the offi- 
cials having authority for the enactment or 
enforcement of traffic regulations within 
their respective towns. By the provisions of 
chapter 24 of the General Statutes (dealing 
with “Town By-laws and Ordinances”) 
towns are specifically given authority to make 
rules relating to the regulation of traffic, 
and the by-laws may be enacted by the seléct- 
men to take effect in the manner therein 
prescribed. The Gneral Assembly of 1929 
saw the desirability for uniform traffic con- 
trol and an act to such effect is now found in 
chapter 25 of the General Statutes wherein 
the term “traffic authority” includes select- 
men with power to determine and designate 
the character or type of all official traffic 
signals. Among other powers conferred upon 
selectmen are those of designating devices, 
markers or lines upon highway surfaces creat- 
ing crosswalks and zones for the safety and 
convenience of pedestrians; designating and 
marking of “through streets” and _ stop 
streets, the commonly known boulevard sys- 
tem of traffic regulation; establishing of bus 
stops and stands for public service motor 
vehicles; prohibiting, limiting or restricting 
the parking of vehicles including the time or 
terms of such prohibition or restriction; de- 
termining the location of loading and unload- 
ing zones, and with full power to make rules 
and regulations necessary to make effective 
the provisions of this chapter and to make 
and enforce temporary regulations to cover 
emergencies and special conditions. 


Under the provisions of section 1431 the 
selectmen have the duty of erecting and 
mafntaining guideposts at highway intersec- 
tions leading to different towns for the di- 
rection of travelers. By section 1432 the 
selectmen are given authority to erect and 
maintain warning signs, approved by the 
highway commissioner, designating school 
houses, dangerous curves, intersecting. high- 
ways and bridges. These matters may ap- 
pear trivial, but experience shows that ob- 
servance thereof contributes very consider- 
ably to improved traffic conditions, also to 
the convenience of all highway travelers. 


+ + 


Gasoline stations, as necessary adjuncts to 
the increased motor vehicle traffic, need to be 
carefully considered in connection with 
traffic conditions and problems. By section 
1662 of the General Statutes applicants for 
licenses to sell gasoline are required to first 
obtain and present to the Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles certificates of approval of the 
locations for which licenses are desired. The 
selectmen of the various towns are often 
the authorities from whom such certificates 
are obtained. Chapter 282 Public Acts of 
1931 amends section 1663 of the General 
Statutes and provides that the selectmen, 
upon receipt of an application for such certi- 
ficate of approval, shall assign a hearing 
thereon, and shall not issue such certificate 
unless they fina the location is suitable con- 
sidering among other things “traffic condi- 
tions, width of highway and effect of public 
travel,” and that “the proposed location will 
not imperil the safety of the public.” 


Motor vehicle junk yards are often estab- 


lished or maintained adjacent to heavily 
traveled highways, and, besides the unfavor- 
able appearances created, may contribute to 
traffic hazards if allowed to be established or 
maintained without restriction or regulation. 
Chapter 263 of the Public Acts of 1931, 
amending the former law, gives the select- 
men of towns the authority to enact by-laws 
creating restricted districts within which any 
motor vehicle junk yard shall not be per- 
mitted to be established, operated or main- 
tained. This act also provides for the obtain- 
ing of certificates of approval from the local 
officials after proper hearing on applications 
therefor. Notice of any such hearing shall 
be given to the Commissioner of Motor Ve- 
hicles who shall examine each — or 
proposed location adjacent to a trunk line or 
State aid highway and make such reasonable 
regulations as he deems essential. 


+ + 


With the great advances made in highway 
development and improvement there has 
arisen.a tremendous expansion in the num- 
bers, sizes, designs and locations of outdoor 
advertising signs or structures, commonly 
known as billboards. In order to control this 
situation the last General Assembly passed 
chapter 267 of the Public Acts of 1931 con- 
cerning zoning districts for commercial 
structures and advertising signs, and, as in 
the junk yard law, gives municipalities, 
through the selectmen, the authority to estab- 
lish digtricts within which no commercial or 
business structure or building, including ad- 
vertising signs, nfay be erected. This act does 
not prevent the owner of land from advertis- 
ing on his land any business conducted or 
any products manufactured, produced or 
raised by him thereon; nor marketing by 
him from roadside structures of produce 
raised or goods manufactured or produced 
thereon. a 


One of the expressed purposes of this act 
is that “of lessening, eliminating and regu- 
lating distracting hazards to safe motor ve- 
hicle operation and general traffic upon the 
highways.” Any observer in motoring about 
the State will readily ascertain that many 
billboards and other structures have been 
erected either within highway limits or 
within 15 feet on either side of the highway 
limits. This situation is prohibited by the 
laws existing prior to the passage of said 
chapter 267, and undoubtedly these illegal 
structures will soon be removed. The select- 
men now have the authority to study and 
give attention to the matter of controlling 
and regulating further expansion of these 
billboards to prevent detrimental conditions. 
There are many signs already erected that, 
through size or location, actually create traffic 
hazards, and, of course, highway conditions 
and travel should be considered by all local 
officials in creating restricted districts or 
zones. 

+ + 


The Motor Vehicle Department in order 
to assist the various municipalities through- 
out the State, and also for the purpose of 
studying the traffic problems generally, has 
established a traffic section with engineers 
and a skilled and experienced personnel. 
This section has already been called in by 
a number of towns to make traffic surveys 
and is continually in conference with munic- 
ipal officials. The fesults already accom- 
plished have weil warranted the efforts 
given. Numerous “danger spots” have already 
received active treatment and in many in- 
stances continuing traffic accidents have 
been eliminated. 





Illinois’ Efforts 
to Protect 
Forests 


By 
Lewis B. Springer 
Superintendent, Division 
of Forestry. Department 
of Conservatio@ State of 
Jllinois 


LLINOIS, third among her sister States in 
I consumption of wood products, is increas- 
ing her vigilance in protecting her forests. 
The Division of Forestry has concentrated 
its efforts on five major tasks, prevention of 
forest fires, reforestation of waste lands, dis- 
semination of forestry information, coopera- 
tion with agencies interested in forestry; and 
acquisition of State forests. 
A comprehensive plan for protection of 
“Illinois forests from fire has been worked 
out by the Division to cover all the timbered 
area in southern, south central and western 
Illinois. When this plan has been placed in 
effect, it is believed that forest fires, when 
and if they occur, will be confined to small 
areas. The State will receive aid from the 
Federal Government in this project. 


To provide a haven for game birds and 
animals, the Division has planted over 18,000 
trees and shrubs on game farms, game ref- 
uges and fish hatchery premises. In addi- 
tion, the nursery at the State forest is grow- 
ing a large variety of native trees and shrubs, 
many of which will bear food for wild life. 


The largest private reforestation project 
conducted to date by the Division has been 
the supervision of tree planting on stripped 
coal lands. Members of the Coal Strippers’ 
Association have agreed to reforest all the 
spoil banks left after their stripping opera- 
tions as soon as the Division submits a prac- 
tical plan for serrying on the work. 


Many and varied improvements have been 
made in the State forests since their acquisi- 
tion two years ago. he grounds have been 
landscaped, usable buildings erected, un- 
sightly objects removed, roads and trails im- 
proved, a pure water supply developed, recre- 
ation areas set aside, the nursery to supply 
trees to reforest, denuded land started, and 
on one of the many ridges in the forest a 
steel tower, 60 feet high, has been erected. 
from which a lookout is kept with the view 
of nipping forest fires in the bud. 









